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A mural In the old Maid Street post office showing orchard workers 
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By Richard Rico /Editor & Publisher 

ugged by the Great Depres¬ 
sion, frustrated over poverty and 
fed up with big government 
and by ranchers* broken promis 
es, Vacaville waded into the 
’30s with an attitude. 

Plans for poverty 
panaceas, wi h quaint names 
like The Townsend Old Age 
Pension Plan and the Thirty 
Dollars Every Thursday 
Plan, failed. By levying sales 
and gross income taxes, the 
plans would have doled money 
to the aged and needy — the first 
designed to pay $200 a month to all citi¬ 
zens over age 60 if they retired from work 
and spent the money in 30 days, and the 
second vowing to get the country back on 
its feet by distributing $30 every Thurs¬ 
day to every person over age 50. After 



one supporter vowed that the latter plan 
would become as familiar to voters as 
ham and eggs, it was thereafter referred 
to as the Ham and Eggs Plan. 

Voters and the poverty-stricken 
got neither; despite strong local 
efforts, the plans went 
nowhere. 

The stage was set and ele¬ 
ments were in place to make 
the farm labor side of the 
city ripe for union organiz¬ 
ing. It came in the form of the 
Communist Party. Its goal was 
to organize labor statewide, and 
Vacaville was the testing ground. 
Communists formed the Agricultural 
Workers Industrial Union. In time, it 
attracted more than 300 workers, mostly 
Spanish pruners. Whipped up by inflam¬ 
matory speeches and by claims that 

(See Recovery, Page 6) 



Despite financial 
concerns, auto 
parks such as 
one near Lagoon 
Valley (left) 
sprung up to 
accommodate 
the Increased 
tourism of the 
auto age, and 
businesses such 
as the Vaca 
Valley Creamery 
(below) opened. 
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The Rev. Chnuncoy J. Hawkins (Inset), a Vacaville native and 
prominent clergyman of the time, was killed In a 1930 auto 
accident. The '30s also were a time of union organizations and 
protest marches (above) by Spanish pruners. And Basic 
Vegetable made the onion (lett) synonymous with Vacaville. 
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The '30s in Vacaville 
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D ecade four of the 20th centu- 
1 ry. Still reeling from the 
Great Depression, ranch 
laborers took their strife to the 

i 

streets. At the same time, ironically, 
new electrical conveniences were 
making life easier in the home. 

A decade rife with the paradox¬ 
es of frustration and revelation are 
recounted in this, The Reporter’s 


latest chapter in a 10-month story, 
“Vacaville: The Past Century ” 

The decade-per-month project 
started with 1900 and will be con¬ 
cluded in late December as the cen 
tury comes to a close. When com¬ 
bined, the 10 sections will create a 
one-of-a-kind retrospective on 
Vacaville’s place in the 20th centu- 
iy. And vice versa. 


Souring fruit 

Competition and Mother Nature inflict 
blow on fruit industry, / Pages 3 & 11 

Uaboring unions 

Striking prune workers fill Vacaville 
streets. / Page 4 

We’ve got mail 

The new Main Street post office opens 
amid high praise. / Page 13 



Modern convenience 

Vacaville gets natural gas service ami 
conveniences of the day. / Page 17 
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light trucks and related sendees in the Western l ulled States. 


GUIDING 



Quality conies first 

customer satisfaction, 
of our products and sc 
imisl !h* our number 


- To achieve 
the quality 


/M tfif j i n»» flu 'vi 1 1 imv| 


Products — Our products arc the end result ol our efforts, ami 
they should he the host in serving 0111 < ic iomh i . As our prod 
litis arc viewed, so arc we viewed. 

Profits Profits arc die ulliuiute measure ol how eflidcntly 
we provide oiu customer, vvilli llic licit products I Of llielr needs 

Profits are required to survive and grow. 


Customers are tin 
focus of everything tee do 
Our work must he done with our 
customers m inmu, providing better 

products and services than OUT competition 
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Subtle changes came to Main Street (above) as the ’30s progressed and as Vacaville — and the entire nation — struggled to shake loose from the Great Depression. 


Vacaviite Museum 


Depression doles out downturn 


Vacaville survives fall 
of areas fruit industry 


it 


By Cynthia Roberts 
Special to The Report er 

V acaville’s fruit orchards were vulnerable 

to a new disease spreading across the 

nation in the 1930s — too many products 

to sell in an economy wrung out by spec¬ 
ulation and credit buying. 

Overexpansion in agricul¬ 
ture coupled with low profits 
made it one of the most vul¬ 
nerable sectors as the Depres¬ 
sion took hold alter the OcL 
29, 1929, stock market disas¬ 
ter. 

The town had seen its fresh 
fruit business decline in the 
past decade from its glory 
years at the turn of the centu¬ 
ry. But agriculture continued 

Is the bedrock ofVacaville’s 
■economy, and the community 
still considered itself viable 
and growing, 

Ranchers had seen bad 
weather, poor distribution 

and low prices. But they 
couldn't imagine what lay 
ahead in the 1930s. It was 
especially difficult to see at 
the end of 1929. 

y^rnia-sfmit and nut crops aver¬ 
aged $6L99 per ton — a big jump over the 1928 
pnce of $39.61 per ton. But by August 1930, ranch- 
ers knew the outlook was not good. Per tonnage 

mSSS n S had tumbled t0 an aver¬ 
age $32.73 statewide. The tumble continued 

Ah. 
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oooovrAR tires 

Beelard & Burton 

An ad from the Sept. 22,1933, 
Reporter (above) suggests it is 
grease, not the Depression that 
makes Vacaville quiet. 


through the decade, dropping to a low of $23.03 
per ton in 1932 and staying in the low $30s until 
the end of the decade. 

The Depression malaise had arrived. "We are 
leaning heavily on hope as we enter 1931 ” wrote 
The Reporter in its New Year editorial, conclud¬ 
ing with the strong hope many blessings denied 

us in the past 12 months will 
come in the 12 months to 
come.” 

The need for a positive 
attitude was a regular theme 
in the newspaper's editorials 
during the Depression. The 
newspaper was not prone to 
declare doom and gloom to a 
town of 1,500 people who all 
knew each other and talked 
about what was going on 
every day. 

Advertising for new cars, 
women’s clothing and furni¬ 
ture started to disappear in 
1931, with only modest promo¬ 
tions during the Christmas 
season. Smaller grocery' store 
stressed frugality and "cash 
and carry'* prices. 

i he uncertainty that over¬ 
came the community as well 
as the nation was unprece¬ 
dented because no one understood the extent of 
the malaise. Business and industry had been 
America s champions. So it was the private sector 
President Herbert Hoover looked to for answers 
and solutions. 

By 1932, however, millions of Americans doubt- 
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A t l!. d8f !L pr °J! ram deslflned t0 P 01 mn and women to work resulted in a mural being painted In the 
city s post office on Main Stree , that has since been converted into a restaurant, Casa Trevino. 
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ed business and industry could deliver A period 
of great social and economic change had hit 
America and bold, new action was needed 

Republican Vacaville went Democratic for 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 and sent one of its best 
to Congress — Frank Buck Jr., successful fruit 
rancher and businessman. 

In announcing his candidacy for the 3rd Dis¬ 
trict in October 1930, Buck was direct about his 
mission ‘The prosperity of the cities of the dis 
trie! is based upon the prosperity of the agricul¬ 
tural county behind them,” said Buck. 

He pledged “to carry on the fight for fmit grow¬ 
ers and farmers” and criticized the Hoover 
administration s "willful policy of unemployment 

3t Marc Island Navy Yard/' 

As the Depression closed in on Vacaville, the 


community tightened its collective belt. The city, 
school district cemetery dist rict and county gov¬ 
ernment cut back on taxes and salaries or elimi¬ 
nated positions. The April 5,1935, story of the 
Vacaville City Council meeting led with the 
phrase. Little of importance is done ” The city's 
treasurer reported a total of $4,146 43 in the trea¬ 
sury "but only $10.52 of this is available for pay¬ 
ment of current bills.” 

The Roosevelt administration's federal pro¬ 
grams. designed to shake ofTthe Depression, 
found their way to Solano County. The Vacaville 
office of the National Re employment Service 
opened in 1933 at the Vacaville Fruit Co. By Octo¬ 
ber of the same year, 600 men had registered for 
work but had yet to be called. In January 1936 
(See Depression, Page 8) 
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.Lire persists amid economic turmoil 

Ciic.it IA j Mession changes way of thin kino 

By Sean Gillcspie/Slaff Writer . . . O 
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By Sean Gillespie/Staff Write r^^^^^B 

I f the 1920s were a decade of revelry and 

drunken excesses, the 1930s was the hangover 

scanT.M?.? p C da>,s orn " p,,trs with thclr relatively 
scanty attire. Economic prosperity and 

Uie accompanymg spending sprees had evap- ?p - 
Instead, there was pragmatism. 

Advertising reflected the thrifty attitudes 

cconnmlc ‘" ond 

hpRlnn IfnVi* k UCLA 11 [ [fj( rai^LS, mthct 

live iind,',r b v; s r" r othw ?«• ~ ™ ^ 

duUes desnli .. ’ “ "" m h,,m ‘*'»nkerH t 0 perforin theh 
in die depressed economic environment 

The "food leaks' of spoiled dairy products vein ul.l, 

mnts and meats that amounted to to percem of ... . 


could be stopped with refrigeration, the ads claimed. 

rho electric refrigerator preserves food perfectly for 

week'Or mor* at a Umc " according lo PG&E in October u 
It eliminates waste," 
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As in the |>ast, women's rights were an ever present i> ; : 
everyday lire. But witli the Depression came joblessness \ 
work ln « worn, „ w. TC lo W lo<l« way h, o„Jm JST* 
l he Reporter decided not to lake a stand on a amtrovt 

h ^ i P ly , lhUl r u ' d ha «' d l'"''"' <' r "«m«l 
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Who ueie thouglii to be more in need of Income 

Newspapers, as a rule. ,ne for once showing rare juds 
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Glance 


M Pronroi (mil CJ ovvtM ;nui M itppoi 
,vu< one time eit> minor 1 u\i>K U. 
McKeviU Si dies 

■ NitUmil fini comes to Vacaville 
Koi no ' Nov\ j(os pFml opon% 



1931 


■ Fire destroys fruit-packing shed 
owned in the frank M. Duck Co. 


Drunk booze-runner 
busted in Vacaville 

M ns Harold Cabot. 25. of San Francisco, who was 
arrested by State Traffic Officer Thunberg and 
charged with dn\ mg while intoxicated, was brought 
bet.'tv Judge Dobbins Thursday morning ''or arraignment. 
Viler consultation with the district attorney's office, the 
charge was reduced to reckless driving, to which she pleaded 
guilty and paid a fine of S150. 

Shortly a tier noon Tuesday I Turn berg noticed a machine 
being driven through V acaville in an erratic manner. He 
overtook it near the Cement pumping plant just south of town 
and arrested the occupant, a young woman who gave her 
name as Mrs. Harold Cabot of San Francisco. 

She had the appearance of a college co-ed out for an after¬ 
noon s spin A tennis racket reposed across the back of die 
seat, plainly risible through the rear window A pet dog occu¬ 
pied the seat beside the driver. 

1 pon closer examination, however, it was revealed that 
the entire back of the coupe, adjoining the seat, had been 
removed. A cloth covering with buttons had been placed from 
the edge ol the seat to the back of the car. The tins containing 
alcohol could be seen beneath this covering. Special heavy 
springs had been installed at the rear of the car. replacing the 
standard equipment of the machine. 

The automobile held about twenty five, five-gallon tins, all 
of which appeared to be filled. 

Taken to the county jail and booked on a charge of driving 
while irunk. Mrs. Cabot attempted to attack Mrs. Charles 
Perry, the matron, as she was being searched. A lively scuffle 
ensued until the matron succeeded in subduing the girl, Mrs. 
Perry suffered a cut on her lip during the melee. 

During the investigation it was revealed that Ms-s. Cabot 
had been arrested early the same morning in El Cerrito by 
Police Officer Gilbert and given a ticket for driving forty-five 
miles an hour in a twenty-five mile zone. This arrest occurred 
at 7 a.m.. according to the ticket of the arrest found in the 
girl's effects. 

The car and the alcohol have been turned over to Prohibi¬ 
tion Officers Wham and Wilson at Sacramento, and a further 
charge of transporting liquor will probably be placed against 
Mrs, Cabot by the federal authorities. 

The Reporter 
Feb. 24,1933 

Traffic officers combat 
rash of drunken driving 

T he officers are making a drive against drunken driving, 
which seems to have become prevalent the past few 
months. T raffic Officer Peters has arrested seven of the 
law violators the past month and most of them received heav> f 
fines or have been sent to jail. Four of this number are resi¬ 
dents of Vacaville, all of whom have in addition had their dri¬ 
ving licenses suspended. 

Offenders should realize that driving while under the 
Influence ofliquor is a serious offense and that the law offi¬ 
cers are becoming arousec. and are imposing heavy fines. 
Judge Nay is giving them fines of $100 for fust offense and 
says he will send them to jail if they ever appear before him 
again on this charge. 

A drunken man driving an automobile can cause more 
damage and loss of life than he could with a loaded rifle 
shooting up and down the street. Vacaville is a good place for 
drunken drivers to stay away from. 

The Reporter 
Dec. 4.1936 


Drink 


be husband 


O n Monday evening of this week, a woman appeared at 
the Yaca Creamery and inquired if a police officer was 
about, and stated that a drunk man had lodged himself 
in her car which was parked across the street and v. ouldn t 
get out Elmer Burton and Mike Augustine, who happened to 
be in the creamery at the time, came to the assistance of the 
woman, and went over to the car and tried to persuade the 
man to get out of the car, but the man argued i hat the car was 
his and he had a right to stay there. The two men then pro- 
eeeded to drag the man out of the car. and when they had him 
about out. the woman remarked; Wait just a minute, this man 
looks like mv husband.” And sure enough the man was the 
woman^ husband, and it took all of that investigating for her 

to find out 

The Reporter 
Sept. 3,1937 


Find All Your flau'cr 
Seeds At 



lorist & Gift Sh ( 

irmly ousted since V?55 
ose and John Lope2 had tuo children, 
lavid and far i,f. When they u-err in their 
m- they helped their parents at she floral 
up after school, an weekends and holidays 

anting everything po"-He Al ' ut 

wn - Which included watering yl*nts, 
terping floors and cleaning flower*. 

18 Mam Street f 448-4222 
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1932 

■ t Milk II 
McKtivlit )r a, ell h 
his fruit shipping 
business to The 

Amrrit.<in Fruit 

Growers, 

Vficuvllle 

* riots “ break out with a strike by 300 
resident Spanish prune workers 
against three prominent prune 
growers. 
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1933 


Kl Piofn m r businessman 
S + P, Dobbins dies Horn 
In Vacaville in 1862, 
Dobbins served several terms on the 
City Council and once as mayor, and 
owned a local grocery store. 


m hue if if, Fruit Exchange acquires the 
IHk> Co fruit business wh f *n owner 
Ir,ink It tJuek )r r ihlscaraer 

ns i} U.S< congressman. 

■ Bask: Vegetable Product* Co. 
begins dehydrating onkins 
Vi if nville using *he Ubl dehydrabrig 

plant. 



1934 


■ Rep. Frank H. Buck Jr. I 
re elected- 
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Vacaville Heritage Council 


Strikes broke out in Vacaville during December 1932 when about 300 Spanish prune workers (above) protested 
three prominent Vacaville growers over wages. Many local businesses and groups supported the farmers in e 

Labor movement arrives 


e 


Ur ion spurs 
workers to 
unite, strike 

By Julie Davidow/Staff Writer 

t midnight on a December morn¬ 
ing in 1932, six prisoners at the 
county jail in Fairfield were 
roused from their sleep by a band of 
Vacaville residents determined to teach 
them a lesson. 

These were no ordinary prisoners. 
Members of the Agricultural Workers 
Industrial Union, they had led fellow 
strikers in a rash of protests agai st 
declining wages at Vacaville orchards. 

Their captors dro - . e the "outsiders" to 
a deserted slough on tlie Sacramento 
River near Mai: Prairie, where they 
conducted a i uuai designed to humiliate 
and brand them is troublemakers. 

Forced to strip naked and shout 
-down witn communism." ihe prisoners 
were beaten with leather straps and 
smeared with red paint on th 1 r heads, 
chests and genitals. Upon res ease, they 
were warned never to retu to \ aca- 
ville 

To n leaders publicl leplored tne 
incident. Congressman ai d orchard 
owner Frank Buck issued a statement 
condemning the attai k. But despite the 
outrage expressed at the igilantes 
actions, tney wei e nevt r identified or 
apprehended 

The deprivation wrought by the eco¬ 
nomic depression of the 1930s created a 
unique opportunity for advocates of 
reform to agitate for change. 

In Vacaville, Spanish immigrant 
; miners and hunger marchers took to the 
streets on Dec. 4.1932, in a vocal protest 
against the inequalities laid bare ly\ the 
times. The protest came to be known as 

the “Vacaville riots" 

"A crowd of about 300 strikers and 
their families, waving banners and shout¬ 
ing strike slogans" read the account of 
the evenl in ' Vacaville: The Heritage of a 
California Community/* "marched down 
Main Street toward the library’ r ^ re 
they listened to speeches from both local 
leaders and ( Agricultural Workers Indus- 
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A political cartoon 
in the April 1,1931, 
Reporter urges 
those who incite 
riots and protests, 
which occurred 
throughout the 
United States, to be 
expelled from the 
country. 


trial Union) delegates from Sacramento 
who had driven in for the occasion. 

"As soon as the speeches ended, the 
account continued, “the city officers and 
deputized orchard owners moved in. 
They arrested 15 of the leaders, includ¬ 
ing one woman, and marched them off to 
the city jail. Most went willingly, 
although one deputy had to call for help 
from the sidelines before his reluctant 

captive was subdued.’ 

Visibly shaken by the uproar from 
below, local leaders struggled to explain 
away these rumblings as symptoms of a 
“Red” conspiracy that had little connec¬ 
tion to the town s real issues. 

"The wage question, which is the 
ostensible reason for the trouble, is real¬ 
ly a minor issue, and undoubtedly could 
have been quietly settled if outside agita 
tors and communistic leaders had not 
injected themselves into the dispute,” 
declared a Reporter editorial in Decem¬ 
ber 1932. 

Speaking as a "disinterested party 
and an old resident of Vacaville," the 
Rev. A-H. Fruhling led an anti-strike 
meeting that closed all downtown busi¬ 
nesses between 2 and 3 p.m. 

"These outside leaders were telling 
(strikers) that they were being ground 
down and robbed, paraphrased a 


Reporter article. “On the contrary, they 
had been given work and the growers 
were paying the best wages possible. 

The voices of the protesters them¬ 
selves are at best muted — at worst, 
obscured - by newspaper accounts of 
their actions. 

“The most serious clash between the 
officer s of the law and the striking 
orchard workers in the Vacaville distnet 
occurred last Friday morning when mem¬ 
bers of the Agricultural Workers' Indus¬ 
trial League attempted to forcibly pre¬ 
vent men employed on the Souza ranch 
from going to work,” said a Reporter arti¬ 
cle in December 1932. 

Residents of the shanty towns on the 
city s outskirts were considered a public 
nuisance for their role in organizing 
hunger marches. Efforts to clean up and 
close the river camps in Silveyville town¬ 
ship w ere lauded in the pages of The 
Reporter. 

“Closing up the camp would in all 
probability- prevent a recurrence of simi¬ 
lar disturbances in the future.” said a 
September 1932 article. 

While town leaders and residents 
appeared prepared to offer the poor 
charity, attempts to challenge l ae system 
were considered outside the bounds of 
acceptable behavior. 



193US The revolutionary Park Avenue Wave 

Pads made salon permanent waving affordable for 
the expanding number of women who sought salon 
service. With the slogan, Dont launder her hair, 
shampoo it!,” Lanolin Creme Shampoo eliminated 
t __ the time-consuming salon process of 


melting soap 


Suave Hairdressing 
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a creme grooming 

popular cosmetologists 


became so 
small 


bottles 


clients for home use 


salon retail business was born! 

Norman Hair 

3&S Mvrcharrt St. * Downtown 

449-3637 



With T oto go 
will the others 
their way to 
Emerald Cit 





• B.mners, Windsocks vk Accessories 

• Margaret Furlong Collectibles 

• Mary Engelbreit Garden Decorations 


'ellow Brick Road 

313 Parker Street 
Vacaville • 448-827$ 
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1936 

■ I ire gutr, 
the Vticuvlllt 
Hotel. 
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1937 


1938 

• ftoorgo 

Sharpe, 

Vncuvllle's 

master 

builder end 

former mayor, 

dies. 



1939 

V ® cavl,,e destroys the Masonic 
Temple and several businesses on May 19 

rdhpr*hr h Merchants Association formed to 
further better understanding between busl 
nessmen, 6 rnjb * 


New Vacaville Post Office opens March 12 
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Loci 

give to 
those 

in need 


By Sally Miller Wyatt 

Special to The Repo rter 

V acaville residents were 
hit just as hard by the 
effects of the Great 
epression as the rest of the 
country, but they were not left to 
fend for themselves. 

Several area residents, 
already possessing years of 
experience working with pri¬ 
vate charities and in govern¬ 
ment service, tried even harder 
to help local families and busi¬ 
nesses when the times got tough. 

The local chapter of the Red 
Cross assisted local needy fami¬ 
lies in many ways. Under the 
direction of Leila McKevitt, 
Frank B. McKevitt Jr.’s wife, the 
local Red Cross gathered cloth¬ 
ing. food and bedding for the 
destitute and tried to secure 
part-time jobs for those out of 
work. According to “Vacaville: 
The Heritage of a California 
Community,” the Red Cross 
helped one family in seven by 
supplying the children with 
milk and a part-time job for the 
father. 

The group didn’t forget the 
needs of th ose out of the area, 
either. In March 1933. it put out 
a call for help when an earth¬ 
quake hit Los Angeles and 
flooding struck Northern Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The J unior Red Cross, made 
up of school students, also lent a 
hand. Christmas parries orga¬ 
nized by the youngsters were an 
opportunity 7 to distribute the 
^od packages and toy’s they had 
0 athered. 

The Community Chest a 
national organization formed in 
1931, had a chapter in Vacaville. 
Led by William L. Bradley, the 
group concentrated its efforts 
on distributing rood and cloth¬ 
ing and scraping together fund- 
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hand 


Leila McKevitt, Shown in her Office in this 1 QR7 nhntn u... Ik *■ ■ . VacavIHe Heritage Council 
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community works pro- While Buck did not support 

jeets which ranged from land- the Townsend Plan he did work 

scaping the high school grounds very hard for Vacaville rest 


laying 

repairing sidewalks For their 
labors, workers were paid $2 a 
day. 

Others worked to change 
laws to benefit the needy. Wal¬ 
ter Schaefer, a local merchant, 
was the area’s spokesman for 
the nationwide Townsend Old 
Age Pension Plan, which was 
supposed to be a solution for 
both poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment 

In 1935, when Schaefer 
founded Vacaville's Townsend 
Club, be tried to drum up sup¬ 
port for the plan by touring the 
congressional district and hold¬ 
ing many informational meet¬ 
ings. The idea was to raise 
money from a 2 percent national 
tax and pay citizens ages 60 and 
over a monthly stipend of $200 if 
they were retired and spent the 
entire sum in that month. 

The Townsend Plan didn t 
gain much support from econo¬ 
mists. business owners or gov¬ 
ernment officials, especially 
from Frank H. Buck Jr., a Vaca 
ville native, prominent busi¬ 
nessman. and the area s local 
representative in Congress. 


dents in many’ other ways. Dur¬ 
ing his 10 years in Congress, he 
was a noted champion of area 
farmers. His efforts helped send 
federal aid to the congressional 
district through several pro¬ 
grams, including Works 
Progress Administration pro¬ 
jects. 

In a May 1936 article in The 
Reporter, Buck himself high¬ 
lighted his accomplishments in 
Washington. 

Although he had been in 
office only four years, his efforts 
included focusing on securing 
funds for development of the 
Point of Stockton deep-water 
channel, the restoration of Mare 
Island and the development of 
the Sacramento ‘ air depot.” As 
a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, he said he 
had worked on such projects as 
the Federal Alcohol Adminis¬ 
tration bill, which would reduce 
taxes on wine by 50 percent an 
anti-smuggling act and the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Pension. 

Buck also supported Social 
Security and made sure Vacav¬ 
ille was on the list when the gov¬ 
ernment expanded its post 


Frank Buck Jr., for 10 years 
an area congressman, fought 
for local farm 


office facilities. He said he was 
"nicknamed the California bur¬ 
glar because of (his) ability 7 to 
appear before committees of 
Congress and get appropria¬ 
tions to build up different pub¬ 
lic works in the 3rd District” 
the article read. 

He also was credited with 
making sure that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps came to 
Vacaville to set up Camp 
Chester as part of its soil con¬ 
servation efforts. 


Charity begins at home for local Red Cross 


A sick mother on a bed of rags with a 
new- baby at her side is worried Her 
five small children play in a cold, 
bare room, whose only piece of furniture is 
a worn and rickety couch with springs stick 
ing out like sharp bones through broken 
skin. The cupboard is bare Ttiere are no 
chairs — not even boxes to sit on. The new 
baby has no clothes. Father has no work. 
What will the rest of the winter bring them ^ 
A man. alone in the world, is suffering 
from heart trouble. He cannot work andjhis 
60 years hang heavily upon him Alone, no 
work, no food. Has the world forgotten him ’ 
Ln another bare, cold hovel nine children 


gather with their pa rents around a meager 
table. The story is the same. Again father 
returns home, he shakes his head — no job. 
The grocer says that he cannot much longer 
let them have the few necessities which 
have kept them alive these last few w eeks. 
Where shall they turn’’ 

These cases may sound like bits of fiction 
taken from some novel of the slums The 
tragedy is that these very people live right 
here in this community of Vacavi He, within 
a mile or two from your own door. It is for 
such as these that the Junior Red Cross asks 
y ou for a can of soup, a bar of soap, a few 
apples or orange, a package oi dried fruit 


from your ranch, a jar of fruit from > our cup 
board. Drop your gift in a Red Cross box 
placed in nearly even grocery store Boxes 
will be collected next Tuesday, so you are 
urged to put in your donation today — not 
next week. If each person will donate just 
one little mite these families will not be 
hungry on Christmas. Can you enjoy your 
comforts when you haven't helped the 
unfortunate at least a little? 

The Junior Red Cross is pre paring our young 
people for the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Can they rely on their elders to help them? 

The Reporter 
Dee. 15,1933 


Red Cross Poster of 1933 
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Campaign for Red Cross Members 

Will Begin in Vacaville Next Week 


Every man qpd woman in Vaca ville 
la invited to join the American I!rd 

Cross during ;he 
ftontml ro\\ call for 



LarUn OrgarrUatlon costs but |1 a 
year, one-half of which remains vlth 
the local chapter lor relief in this 
community. There Is much need for 
relief funds thin year, not only here 


A recruiting poster for American Red Cross members appears 
in The Reporter on Nov. 10,1933. 

Card games help 
Junior Red Cross 

H 


’ore than one hundred 
enthusiastic card plav- 
.ers assembled in three 
rooms of the .American Legion 
hall last Friday night to support 
the Junior Red Cross, the total 
receipts for the evening being 
approximately $37. 

The Junior Red Cross appre¬ 
ciates the support of all those 
who attended, as well as the 
generosity 7 of many’ who bought 
tickets although they knew that 
they could not be at the party. 

The contract players occu¬ 
pied the Auxiliary club room. 
The prize for high score, a beau¬ 
tiful pair of pillow cases, went to 
Mrs James McCrorv , and the 
draw prize for that room went to 
Mrs. A M. Stevenson, w ho won 
the two tickets to the student 
body play. 

In the men’s club room were 
the high school students playing 
such a variety of games that it 
was necessaiy to draw for both 
prizes Joe Drachnik won the 
haircut, donated by Mr. DeaMn, 
and Walter Buckingham Jr., was 
the fortunate winner of the four 
theater tickets donated by Mr. 
Clark of the Vacaville Theatre. 

In the main hall sixty bridge 
and whist players vied for five 


prizes, with the following results: 

Women’s high bridge score 
(finger wave and shampoo), 
Rogers Beauty 7 Shop—Mrs. R. 
Hall. 

High Whist Score (finger 
wave and shampoo), Cecilia 
Clark — Mrs. Wonderly. 

Men’s High Bridge Score 
(hair tonic), Ulatis Barber Shop 
— F. Heggie. 

Women's High Whist Score 
(groceries? Livingston s Vacav¬ 
ille Market — Marshall Schae¬ 
fer 

Draw Prize (fern). Nut Tree 
Flower Shop — Mrs. Ed R. 
Rogers. 

The Junior Red Cross wishes 
to thank the donors of all these 
prizes, as well as the Vaca Val¬ 
ley Creamery for cream and cof 
fee. Walt’s Grocery' for sugar, the 
.American Legion r’or use of the 
hall and the Vacaville Reporter 
for its kindness in giving the 
affair such splendid publicity 
In return for all of these 
courtesies the Junior Red Cross 
pledges itself to use the pro¬ 
ceeds from this party discreetly 
and where it will do the most 
good. 

The Reporter 
Nov. 17,1933 


Do You Remember??? 





1930 

1931 
1934 


1 


1937 

1939 


The electric range arrives. 

Com chips appear. 

Girt Scout Troop 129 in Philadelphia bakes and sells cookies 
to raise funds for summer camp. 

Commercially baked Girl Scout cookfes. a shortbread type 
shaped like a Scout badge, go on sale at 25 cents a box. 
Krah roils out its “instant" macaroni and cheese dinner 
and Hormet introduces Spam. 

Nestle develops the chocolate morse! 


Travelling back through time: 1930-1939 
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Meet Jose E Vacaville's original "joe the Barber.” Originally working 

in the rear of Mrs. Ramos" Boarding House on Merchant Sx., Jose and his 
brother Juan, moved their barter yhop to a location on E. Mam Sn. where 
KL 1 C Radio Station now stands. They called their shop *Tht Alhambra" in 
mbute co their Spanish heritage. Juan tned his hand at ocher ventures, even¬ 
tually leaving Vacaville and sealing hu family in Brennvcxd, Ca- where dies 
h\e today- In 1939 , Jose moved his barber shop to its present location ic 444 
Mam St. where he shared half the building with a dry cleaners drop-off. He 
calk’d hi- shop, “Joe > Barber $hop T * and * as forever kno^n a* Joe ihe Barber 
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Vacmiile s Oldest Family Hair Salon 
Full senice for men,, uvm* n c* t bsIdrvH 

i h Mala Sl • Downtown VacwrtBr ■ "O" > 670# 
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Recovery 


(Continued from Cover) 
Congressman Frank Buck 
reneged on o campaign 
promise to raise the prevailing 
$155 per da,v wage to $2.50(a 
promise he denied ever mak¬ 
ing), the union went 
on strike 

In November of 
1922, pruners failed 
to show up for work 
on the Edwin Uhl 
and Clement Hartley 
places and threw up 
a picket line at the 
Buck orchards. When 
Vacaville Constable 
Joe Stadfeldt escort¬ 
ed a truckload of 
non-union workers to 
the Buck-controlled 
Sousa ranch, push 
came to shove. 

Bricks flew, a man 
was stabbed in the 
arm and another was 
cut in the head with 
a pair of pruning 
shears. Even the con¬ 
stable suffered a 
blow to his head and 
nearly lost an ear. 

The town was in 
turmoil. The busi¬ 
ness community 
backed the ranchers; 
laborers supported 
the union. Demon¬ 
strations on both 
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sides of the aisle made their 
way to Main Street, where 
union members shouted defi¬ 
ance. Ranchers and their sup¬ 
porters, including the law, 
vowed not to give in. Some 
ranchers were deputized. 

When the union speeches were 
done, the deputies arrested 15 
of the outside organizers and 
marched them off to the city 
jail. Later. local vigilantes took 
over. 

With the help of a town jail¬ 
er, the vigilantes entered the 
cells with a key, hauled out the 
prisoners and took them for a 
ride. On a foggy night near 


Maine Prairie, the prisoners 
were stripped of their clothes, 
painted with red paint and 
warued never to return to 
Vacaville They never did. 
Welcome to the ’30s. Vaca¬ 
ville style. 

Although 
obsessed by labor 
strife in the first 
part of the decade, 
the city and its peo¬ 
ple didn't take long 
to put all that 
behind them. After 
all, times they were 
a-changing. and 
there was a whole 
new material world 
to consider. Icebox¬ 
es rapidly were 
being replaced by 
refrigerators, and in 
the late *30s the 
Electric Service 
Shop was inviting 
housewives to a 
"thrilling demon¬ 
stration” of the new 
Bendix home laun¬ 
dry. No wringers. It 
washed automatical¬ 
ly and spun die 
clothes dry. Amaz¬ 
ing. The drudgery-of 
stand up ironing was 
relieved by newfan¬ 
gled, sit-down ‘ man¬ 
gel" ironing 
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machines. At Schaefer's Big 
Country Store, $10 down and 
$10 a month would buy one of 
those ironers which, despite 
their conveniences, never real¬ 
ly caught on Schaefer would 
take your old icebox in trade 
for a reefer down payment. 

Natural gas started (lowing 
through residential and com¬ 
mercial pipes and. in time, 
sooty oil-burning furnaces 
were passe. Vacaville Ice and 
Fuel Service, which for years 
specialized in selling block ice 
and furnace oil, had no place 
to go. Its name was changed to 
"Ice and Soda Works" and 


catered to Vacans’ insatiable 
thirst for soft drinks and beer. 
For years it was owned by the 
McCune family, whose son, 
Delmar, would operate the 
downtown McCune Garden 
Chapel for decades. 

In '37, DA Mowers was sell¬ 
ing the all-new Pontiac for 
$899, and a Reporter ad for the 
new Ford, starting at $529 at 
$25 per month, said, "It's got 
today written all over it." 

The Main Street Safeway 
was advertising Brown Derby 
Beer, four for 25 cents, and 
prime beef was 18 cents a 
pound. Solano County Grocery 
advertised 10 bars of bath soap 
for 23 cents, 10 pounds of sugar 
for 48 cents, while delivery 
inside the city limits was free. 

Commerce ruled. A Reporter 
editorial late in the decade 
exhorted readers to “buy at 


Frank H, Buck Jr. (left), in an ad 
from Aug. 19,1932, was accused of 
reneging on campaign promises. In 
time, banks were more apt to make 
loans, as shown an ad of June 14, 
1935 (above), and consumers were 
more apt to consider new conve* 
l ienees such as a ‘home laundry," 
show in a Dec. 10,1937, ad. 



home" because if you can’t find 
it here, it can t be had 

A growing city' needs an 
adequate post office. After 
some false starts because of 
high bids, a new postal center 
u'as opened in 1938 at the cor¬ 
ner of Main and Parker streets. 

Two Swiss immigrants, 

Rudy Werner and Walter 
Brehme, brought their dairy 
skills from the old country and 
opened a milk processing plant 
on Main Street, eventually con¬ 
verting it to a full-product 
creamery, Vaca Valley Cream¬ 
ery, with a restaurant and 
fountain. 

But one of Vacaville’s most 
significant commercial ven¬ 
tures got its start in 1933 when 
brothers Jack and William 
Hume and their partner, J.B. 
Pardick, leased a prune dryer 
on the Uhl ranch on Dobbins 


Street to experiment with the 
dehydration of onions. They 
were successful, and Basic 
Vegetable Products — consist¬ 
ing mostly of onions, garlic, 
potatoes and other vegetables 
— made their way into the 
American diet In the ’40s, they 
even went to war in packaged 
foods for troops. It was the 
beginning ol a product a plant 
and even a Vacaville lifestyle 
for generations of local fami- 
1 ies who daily wore the white 
uniforms of Basic workers. 

As the end of thtfdecade 
neared, the labor foment of 
earlier years was fading but 
not forgotten. Even so, it paled 
compared to the frenzy' being 
whipped up in Eastern Europe 
by an Austrian paper hanger 
named Adolf. 


Blood prompts 

odd mystery 

traffic Officer Alley is badly in 
need of the assistance of a 
Sherlock Holmes to aid him in 
unraveling a deep and dark mystery. 

Last Friday morning Alley was 
notified that there was a pool o' 
blood on the railroad track where 
the highway crosses the Southern 
Pacific line by the Diamond Match 
Company’s yard. He investigated and 
found on the rail a man’s cap which 
had evidently been run over by the 
early morning train. A few feet from 
the track was another pool of blood 
in a shallow ditch, where the person 
who had been injured had evidently 
remained for some time. 

There was no mark on the cap 
that would identify the owner, and 
the physicians whom A lley ques- 
tioned were unable to furnish any 
information. 

The affair still remains a mystery 
and awaits the genius of some 
super-detective for a solution. 

The Reporter 
Feb. 26,1932 

Seniors sneak 
sbme fun in 


M 



onday morning! The first 
bell rang; the second bell 
rang. Everybody was quiet, 
orderly, and dignified. Students 
walked through the halls, tiptoed V 
into their first period rooms, and 
went to sleep. What was the matter? 
Was the student body ill? 

And then came the dawn. It was 
the traditional Senior Sneak Day! 

With the customs of years behind 
them, lucky seniors were at liberty 
to go wherever they wished; groups 
went in every direction — Vallejo, 
Napa, San Francisco, ML Lassen. 
Sacramento, Clara Lake, Healds- 
burg and even Vaca Hi. A few stu¬ 
dents just couldn’t stay away. They 
came back to school and spent the 
day riding an imaginative merry-go- 
round behind the old building. 

The Reporter 

May 17,1935 
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Keeping It In The Family 


Jim Shocks passion for the furniture business he created over 26 years ago came to a 
roads in 1997 when he decided to sell Shocks Fumi * 


cross- 

n c , - Jturelmeriorc to his daughter, Stacey 

lowers. Stacey came with over 19 years of experience working ai 
wise business decision to sell the namesake family bus 
member. 
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g alongside her Dad, so it was a 
to a trusted and experienced family 
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ijcey Powers has a .special mantra,..’’Invest 

m you. For many years. Stacey and her staff have been involved 
,lu ' educational process. She hat dedicated herself t 

and rmprt Wing the quality of education. She suppora the Tanners in Achieving Literacy 
PAL program wInch provides newspapers to students throughout the area t ’ ** 

skills, bhe also sponsors the annual Teachers A\ 


in >;° U1 community, and they will m turn, invest 

m community activities and 

o special projects involving local children 


it 


° lf nrrove reading 

i i i ii. preciation Luncheon to recocnri- in if i 

teachers mvohtcd in special cducarion. Serving the coramunity ha, ST. 

love but come, wtth huge personal expectations. Stacey feel, tremendous reux nokl f 

tec, the integrity of Sht>dtk business reputation her father so carefully nurrurd ove, ,b “ 

Wherher in «he burines arena or her personal life, she feels the importance of h! ^ 

integrity and solid family values on every level. 
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Depression 




(Continued from Page 3) 

Solano Count's National Re 
employment Service relieflist 
“practically is exhausted," said The 
Reporter. 

Mare Island Naval Shipyard had 
870 men working on Works Progress 
Administration projects — with 
Buck’s help as a member of the pow¬ 
erful House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee. Another 45 were working on 
the state highway project through 
Vacaville, and 30 more were 
employed on the American Canyon 
route job that connected Vallejo to 
Cordelia, bypassing Napa. Both 
highway’ projects would more than 
double the number of jobs after win¬ 
ter. 

The mural in the Vacaville Main 
Street post office building, now a 
Mexican restaurant, was painted by 
WPA artists and is a symbol of the 
dozens of public improvements 
funded by the WPA in Solano Coun¬ 
ty that are still in use today. 

Vacaville's National Recovery 
Act Committee headed by O.E. Alley 
had “businesses houses signed on 
100 percent” in 1933. The Reporter 
noted that 82 merchants were flying 
the Blue Eagle sign. “Since the 1st of 
August, these Blue Eagles have put 
to work, either full or part time, 
twenty one people and have 
increased Vacaville’s payroll over 
$ 1 , 000 ” 

Buck’s efforts to steer work to 
Solano County, fight shipping rate 
hikes or win passage oflegislation 
which would assist the wine indus¬ 
try all helped keep the local econo¬ 
my more alive than dead. 

Vacaville's economy, as well as 
the state’s, also had the good fortune 
of having a bank that had deep roots 
in agriculture. The Bank of Italy, 
which celebrated its 25Lh anniver¬ 
sary in 1929, had absorbed the Bank 
of Vacaville in 1922. By the start of 
the Depression, the soon to be 
renamed Bank of America had 292 
offices in 166 California cities. 

Bank of America was the only 
major commercial bank in Califor¬ 
nia that did agricultural-crop lend¬ 
ing. Its specialty departments 
worked closely with growers of all 
sizes The bank's commitment to 


agricultural lending helped shield 
Vacaville, as well as California, from 
some of the more severe economic 
destruction suffered by other agri¬ 
cultural areas oftbe country. The 
collapse of the fruit industry’ forced 
Vacaville to look for new ways to 
diversify its economy. 

Although business was slow, 
there were rays of light in the gloom. 
In 1933. for example, Vacaville's old¬ 
est and most productive food compa¬ 
ny, Basic Vegetable Products, was 
established during the off-season of 
Ed Uhl 's prune-drying operations 
Two shifts worked day and night, 
employing 45 people. 

The Happy New Year editorial 
message of The Reporter in 1934 
indicated that perhaps the tide was 
turning. "Business sun is shining 
brighter than it was a year ago," 
noted the editorial “We are speak¬ 
ing a little louder because we really 
believe it is going to be the happiest 
year this country has had in what 
seems like a mighty long time." 

Times must have been improving 
in 1935 because local owners of the 
Solano County Grocery Co. decided 
to invest in a new, modem concrete 
building on the highway section that 
is now Merchant Street It featured 
grocery, bakery and meat depart¬ 
ments. 

At the same time, Uhl was run 
ning large ads in The Reporter for 
his new car sales and gasoline 
agency at Main and Bernard streets. 
Bank of America was advertising its 
loans, and a two-day appliance show 
in April 1936 indicated people were 
able to buy again. 

As the Depression came to a 
close, The Reporter editorial of Dec. 

29,1939, dubbed 1940 “The Mystery 
Baby,” indicating uncertainty about 
what could happen after the terrible 
times of the last decade. 

The editorial writer predicted a 
steady rise in the price of farm com¬ 
modities “brought about by war 
profits in heavy industries and the 
employment of millions of men in 
the production of tools for war. 

Heavy buying of real estate is in 
store and land values are destined 
to go up." 


Register -Or You Can’t Vote! 

o 
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This ad urging eligible voters to register appeared in The Reporter on 
March 6,1936, and showed that getting voters out to the polls always 
has been a challenge. 

Very low turnout for elect in 

A municipal election was held in Vacaville Monday but evidently most 
of the voters forgot it, for only thirteen votes were cast, although there 
are 390 names on the register. There were three councilmen to elect 
and three candidates, and the result was as follows. 

Williams Chamberlain —13 
George C. Linn — 12 
George H. Sharpe — 13 
No names were written in. 

The Reporter 
April 18,1930 
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(Continued from * age 3} 

Americans were eating 150 additional 

pounds of food each year since 1900, Cere¬ 
als in the average diet were down, but sug¬ 
ars, Tats, oils and dairy products were up. 

These interesting figures are vouched 
for by the foodstuffs division of the United 
States Department of Commerce, the edito 
rial read. 

* + * 

Horseback riding was galloping back 
into the greater Vacaville recreation realm 
as the decade grew old Promoted heavily 
by Vacaville Chamber of Commerce offi¬ 
cials in June 1938, the Vaca Valley Riding 
Club on the outskirts of town became a real¬ 
ity later in the year. 

According to The Reporter, the industry 
of breeding and training horses was being 
revived “due perhaps to the overcrowded 
highway and the waning interest in the 
automobile as a source of relaxation." 

In 1939. the club met regularly at the 
PG&E facility. Horse rentals were 50 cents 
per hour with a minimum two-hour ride. 

The Buckhom Riders' Club had extensive 
plans to dedicate its new hitching rack, which 
was painted with green trim around the post 
to give the atmosphere of grass and with a 
white high top to give every indication of sani¬ 
tation. 


* * * 


Kl 


The Vacaville Theatre re-opened for “a 
new and greater" season in August 1932. 

“Not only will the new season bring the 
outstanding pictures from the largest film 
studios, but the theater itself has been 
beautified and remodeled, bringing a dis¬ 
tinctive coziness and warm atmosphere 
unmatched in northern California,” The 
Reporter said. 

The opening program was “The First 
Year,” a motion picture starring Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell. On the stage 
were the acts of RKO Vaudeville directly 
from engagements in San Francisco’s lead¬ 
ing theater. 

Later in the 1930s, the theater became 
more and more prominent on the social 
landscape. 

The $2 million production “Mutiny on the 
Bounty," starring Charles Laughton and Clark 
Gable, received royal treatment in 1935 with 
its consumption of an entire page of The 
Reporter with review's and advertisements, 
rhe movie’s pre-release in Vacaville caused 
the theater to boost ticket prices to 40 cents. 

— Staff writer Elizabeth Murtaugh 
contributed to this report. 
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Digital StarTac 

World Famous 
■flip* Design... 

... When you sign up 
with Pacific Bell Wireless. 


The two musts 
fo r EVERY car 

this summer. 
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Acupuncture 


to treat 


A natural, effective way 


y our pain and health problems 





^|j| fi/j’s 

acupuncture & 

5£al clinic 






W ** lives wi* pai„ 

Aisu l s^r?* “y*.p“ w«.to wp 



and health problems that limit their activities 

- . . - r-release the pain , But unfortunately, some times 

n o a solution to resolve the cause of their pain or problems. 


j- • ■ . . -a* 

this is just temporary, an d | t 

Acupuncture is a natural wnv t 
improving and maintainingyour healll^^ ^°' n ° nd of ^ er ^ ieo ^ problems and is committed to 

amazed aTlhe f ?esulMfaI^I re and ^' neie Medicine treatment, as their last choice to get well and are 
do work There has b**> , more ar, « f^ore western doctors and scientists ogree that the treatments 
cine in treatino mr , n ? n l . ncreas ' n 9 awareness of the usefulness of acupuncture ond Chinese medi¬ 
an 2 H "^T 1 C ° ndi,ions - For «™P'e: headaches, allergies, work or auto injury, 
weight control A ' j Ufl J^ n ® 5 *' muscle spasm, paralysis, stroke residuals, depression, insomnia, 
SZte °? d c' Coho1 addicti0 "' ^xualdysLction ond GYN problems, etc. There ore 
of nponL n I w H!ch we can treat Moreover, Dr. Lam's acupuncture clinic has helped thousands 

din^K^e" 9 ** 8 ° % " 90% $UCCess rate in i ust h4 freatments. This is basJon 20 years 

Acupuncture is safe! As the medical report on JAMA states: *ln the hands of competent physicians, 

cupun re is a method free from discomfort or side effects..." The medical equipment is sterilized 
and disposable, to prevent infection. 

Workman s Compensation Ins., Auto Insurance, Union Health Welfare Funds and many health insur¬ 
ance pay for acupuncture treatment. Dr. Lam's office will provide the necessary assistance for you to 
obtain the reimbursement. 

If you suffer from the pain and unhappy health distress, please call Dr. Lam's acupuncture office for an 
appointment far a free examination and free consultation. 

Lam’s Acupuncture & Herbal Clinic 

343 Travis Blvd., Fairfield • (707) 425-4867 
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A.G. EDWARDS’ 

Investment professional 



Make House Cai ls 
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Because When We Say 

E PHONAL SERVICE,” WE MEAN IT 


Personal service is hard lo find these days — but not at 
A.G. Edwards. That’s because trusted advice and exceptional^ 
service has been our No. 1 priority for more than I 10 years. 
One o the many ways our investment professionals provide 
this service is by coming directly to your home or business to 
discuss your financial needs and goals. 

We make personal visits to help make planning for your 
Financial security simple and convenient. So call today to 
enjoy personal consultation and guidance from a trusted 
leader in the financial industry. 


Trusted Advice • Exceptional Service 


Glenn Holbert 

Kimberlee Sutton 

Mark Amos 

Eric Rollins 
Jinying Shaw 
Leon Clayton 
Thomas Ono 

2420 Martin Road, Suite 350 
Fairfield, CA 94533 
707-428-6101 

www.agedwards.com 


Branch Manager 
Financial Consultant 

Vice President - Investments 
Financial Consultant 

Vice President-Investments 
Financial Consultant 

Financial Consultant 

Financial Consultant 

Financial Consultant 

Financial Consultant 
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INVESTMENTS SINCE 1887 

Member SIPC * 1998 A G Edwards & Sdns, Inc 
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FOREVER!! 

Lowest Prices Guaranteed! 

sell, the largest mattress companies 

in the whole world. 
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It’s all 


The 


Family 



Pictured above (right) is Ralph Stone Sr. repairing heavy equipment in the 
early 405 . H e was one ct Irw icr> vslto <*[[ earned their living in the 
autornotiw /tire /Many ol their defendant* UlotvvJ their footstep 

including Ralphs Stone Jr and Ondy Stone (Ken> lerfwmanee Center), 
Ron Stone And Ivn Stone I Stone* CounUyTtref and Boh Stone 

I Hones Country Tire fTmdcee, Cold J 
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Investors Resources Group, Inc 

Broker/ Dealer Member NA50/SDPC 
A National l ull Service Discount Brokerage Firm 


www.irgeagk-.coin 


hoono-load-o 

800-665-6230 


IRG HOME 


INVESTMENT APPROACH 


ABOUT OUR CLIENTS 


SERVICES PROVIDED 


FULL SERVICE DISCOUNT 
BROKERAGE DEFINED 


SAFETY & SECURITY 
OF CLIENT ASSETS 


CUSTOMIZED PORTFOLIO 
REPORTING SERVICES 


INVESTOR EDUCATION 


Abo» t Our Clieiiiits ; *. 

Our clients are people with a desire to save and invest. They arc 
hardworking people from diverse backgrounds that want financial 
security for their families. Some of our clients are just beginning 
to invest while others l ave accumulated wealth as a result ol a tise- 

time of saving and investing 1; money. 

- * 

Most of our clients and prospective clients, however, are some¬ 
where in the middle...the middle of everything! They are faced 
with potential college bills in just a few years or concerned about 
setting aside enough money for retirement. They feel as il they 
should do more when it conies to investing but many do no; eve i 


IRG vs competition | know where to begin. They barely have enough time 


ACCOUNT OPENING 
INQUIRES 


meal with 


BRANCH LOCATiONS 

CLIENT 
ACCESS 


somewhat familiar 


with investing and have learned their investor 
way. They have experienced the poor service 




missions 


high commission, transaction oriented relationships. In addition, 


with tne No-service Discount 


brokerage firms 


looking for high 


quality investment services at an affordable 


Our clients desire a long-term relationship with a primary financial advisor that is 
focused on assisting them with the prudent growth and protection <>t wealth. In 
addition, our clients recnire a consistent approach to investment management that 

they can trust and depend on. 

Investors Resources Group, Inc. is a National Full Service Discount Brokerage 
jFirm that has made a significant commitment to Solano County. Our firm ha Ur 
ed its Corporate Headquarters and a Solano County Client Service Center in the 

heart of old downtown Vacaville. 

Finally, we want to say thank you to the hardworking men and women of Solano 
County whose patronage has allowed us to expand our brand of client friendly service 
to the states of Arizona, Nevada, Illiliois, Alaska, Washington, Qeorgia and Mississippi. 



Sincerely, 

Tim N. Taub 
President & 

Client Portfolio Manager 


For more information or to make an appointmc nt 
please call our Solano County Client Service Center at 

45 i- 6 HHKHi 

Or Visit our web-site at 

www.l Geagle.cc ^ 

INVESTORS RESOURCES GROUP, INC. 

Broker/Dealer Member NASD/SIPC 
A National Full Service Discount Brokerage Firm 


I 


600 B. Main Street, Suite 100 

Vacav lie, Ca 95688 
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1930-1939 


Fruit Growers Struggle 

AY SHrOEK i 


®l 50 y ooo,000.00 PRUNE INDUSTRY 
STUCK IN THE MIRE 


Industry 

Co-operation 

will pull rr out 


MN UP NOW 


her Gulliver Awaken 


By Albert T. Reid 


An ad In The Reporter on Aug. 5,1932, urges local 
prune farmers to join the co-operative for help get¬ 
ting out of the “bog of competitive prices.” 

Competition, 
nature cut into 
Tim: industry 

By Sally Miller Wyatt/ 

Special to The Reporter 

F or the fruit grower in Vacaville, the 1920s may 
have been tough, but the *30s were tragic. After 
nearly a half century of reigning supreme, Vacav¬ 
ille's fresh fruit market had collapsed by the end of the 
decade. 

Local growers had been struggling for some time. 
Overproduction and rising competition from Central 
Valley growers were taking their toll, while massive 
erosion problems, as well as Mother Nature, all con- 
spi red against even the most savvy businessman. 

News reports t i iroughout the decade continued to 
discuss the economic and agricultural problems facing 
local growers. In a February 1930 Reporter story, prune 
growers again were being urged to band together to 
form a cooperative marketing effort 

The cry must have seemed familiar, A similar effort 
in the mid-to late '20s also had been launched, aimed 
at drawing together all independent growers and asso¬ 
ciation members in an effort to control 90 percent of 
California's prune production and marketing. Vaca¬ 
ville growers sifted on, but promoters failed to meet a 
promised quota. 

Another effort was undertaken in early 1930. An 
August 1032 Reporter article indicated that this new 
prune sign-up also was short of its goals; by September 
of that year, The Reporter noted, ll a grave situation 
faces the prune industry,” 

According to "Vacaville: The Heritage of a Califor¬ 
nia Community," local shippers also were being 
squeezed Larger, more efficient operations located in 
the Central Valley were grabbing larger amounts of 


A political cartoon in The Reporter on Jan. 20,1933, shows the farmer had more than competitive 
prices to deal with. There were middlemen, taxes, foreclosures and more. 

peaches, grapes, apricots and pears. By the late 1920s, 
more than three-fourths of the orchards that remained 
had been converted to growing plums for eating and for 


market share One such grower and shipper, Joseph 
DiGiorgio, started growing plums that beat Vacaville's 
offerings to market by a week, and “they were larger 
than Vacaville’s finest... Vacaville’s growers and ship¬ 
pers faced economic ruin." 

Not long alter, Frank MeKevitt sold his shipping 
firm to American Fruit Growers in February 1932, end¬ 
ing nearly 50 years of business. Next to fold was the 
Pioneer Fruit Co. Then, The Buck Co. announced it had 
been acquired by the Pacific Fruit Exchange in Janu¬ 
ary 1933. “The Buck Co.’s demise Jeff only the Vacaville 
Fruit Growers Association and the Vacaville Fruit Co. 
among the locally controlled shippers," according to 
"Vacaville: The Heritage of a California Community." 

At one time, the Vaca Valley area produced nearly 
every kind of deciduous fruit including cherries, 


dried fruit At its height more than 1,300 ears of fruit 
were shipped out of the area in 1925; Vacaville's output 
had slid to a fraction of that by 1939, according to “The 
Vacaville History." 

After that year s growing season officially closed, an 
August 1939 Reporter article lamented the decline and 
fall of fruit crops in its annual accounting of shipping 
figures. “The rapid decline in industry here is blamed 
on economics and climactic conditions.... 121 cars 
marks a sad climax to an industry which had thrived 
unchecked until at one time, nearly 15.000 acres were 
planted for fruit" the article reads. 


Basic Vegetable becom es part of \4caville 


Brothers bring 
onions, garlic, 
jobs to city 

By Barbara Smith 
Special to The Reporter 

V acaville residents wel¬ 
comed brothers Jack and 
William Hume’s new-fan¬ 
gled process to dehydrate 
onions and garlic, and the odor 
that came with it 

After all, it was the Depres¬ 
sion and their company, Basic 
Vegetable Products, employed 
45 people. 

The Humes arrived in Vaca¬ 
ville in 1933 and together with 
their partner, J.B. Pardick, 
leased a 25-ton dehydrator and a 
tin shed for an office on Ed 
Uhl’s ranch. 

In 1934, a group of citizens, 
apparently unable to endure the 
odor of drying onions and garlic, 
petitioned the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce to shut down Basic opera¬ 
tions, However, the Chamber of 
Commerce supported the con¬ 
tinuance of the business. 

By 1935, Basic had 100 people 
on the payroll. At the close of 
tduction season, it became a 
-edition for employees to hold 
a party. In 1638, The Reporter 
describes a "regular blowout 
event this year held Wednesday 
night at Crip pa Hall, Elmira." 
The employees and theJr fami¬ 
lies enjoyed an evening of din¬ 
ner, t arris and dancing. 

In July 1939, a portion of the 


Jack and William 
Hume used a 25- 
ton prune dehydra¬ 
tor (left) on the 
Uhl ranch when 
they first came to 
Vacaville in 1933. 
This shed (below) 
served as the 
company’s offices 
back In 1935. 


Ronald H. UmbauQh Collection 


main operation was transferred 
from the Uhl ranch to the ship¬ 
ping shed of the Vacaville Fruit 
Growers Association near the 
intersection of Davis and 
Stevenson streets. The new loca¬ 
tion gave Basic railroad access 
and warehouse space to accom 
module products that were now 
being shipped around the coun¬ 
try and to foreign countries. 
During that year, payroll was 
reported at "40 or 50 thousand 
dollars." 

Within two months of moving 
to new quarters and installing 
new equipment, a small fire 
originating in the new deodoriz¬ 
ing equipment broke out The 
fire was controlled, but the 


equipment was damaged and 
would take a few days to 
replace J.H. Hume stated he 
“expresses a hope that the peo¬ 
ple of the city will bear with the 
company until such time as the 
burned equipment can be 
restored," 

Jack Hume would eventually 
develop a peach pit preparation 
that cut the smell of the process¬ 
ing by 90 percent 

During the next five decades, 
Basic Vegetable Products would 
build a plant on Davis Street, 
become one of the Inrgcst onion 
dehydrators in the country, and 
employ four generations of 
Vacaville residents before clos¬ 
ing in IIHtfi. 


Fire razes 
Buck site, 
contents 

A disastrous fire, which is 
strongly suspected to be 
incendiary in origin, 
destroyed the packing house of 
the Frank H. Buck Company, in 
the eastern section of the city, 
early Tuesday morning. Both 
building and contents are a 
total Loss. 

The fire was discovered by 
Lucretla Antonicelli, grand¬ 
daughter of Mrs. M. McLaughlin, 
whose home is across the rail 
road from the packing house. 

She awakened her grandmother 
and phoned in the alarm. It was 
then about 3:15. A few minutes 
later the driver of a southbound 
transcontinental bus discovered 
the fire as he entered Vacaville, 
and also turned in an alarm. 

The fire department 
responded promptly, but as the 
interior of the building was a 
mass of flames when the fire 
was discovered, the efforts of 
the firemen were confined to 
keeping the fire from spreading, 
and in this they were successful 
Three box cars belonging to the 
Southern Pacific company, 
which were on a siding along¬ 
side the packing house, were 
charred on one side by the 
flames, and the contents of one 
of them was damaged. 

The packing house was a cor¬ 
rugated iron structure, 135x150 
feet in size, and was built for 
the use of the Buck com pany by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company in 1928, being used for 
the first time to handle the fruit 
that season. It was of the most 
modern type and considered 
one of the best in the state. The 
Buck company had equipped 
the plant with every conve¬ 
nience, including four graders 
and conveyors, all the necessa ry 
motors, and every facility to 
expedite the handling of fruit 
The loss on the building is 
estimated at $30,000, while the 
Buck company places its loss on 
equipment and the large stock 
of box shook and supplies 
which had recently been 
received, at between$25,000 
and $30,000. The losses are cov¬ 
ered by insurance. 

The Reporter 
May 16,1931 


Vacaville 
takes win 
in baseball 


U pwards of five hundred 
spectators turned outto 
witness the first home 
baseball game of the 1938 sea¬ 
son on Sunday afternoon, and 
they saw a loosely played game 
in which the Vacaville ball club 
handed their Dixon opponents 
a 6 to 4 defeat Although nearly 
five hundred spectators attend¬ 
ed the game, the ball club man¬ 
agement was rather disappoint¬ 
ed at the gate receipts, as only 
about a third of this number 
paid to witness the contest 
The crowd which gathered 
not only saw a good ball game, 
but were treated to music by the 
Vacaville grammar school drum 
and bugle corps, who put on 
about ten minutes of playing 
and marching for the crowd. 

The usual opening cere¬ 
monies were administered, with 
City Judge Sinclair Dobbins 
doing the pitching. Councilman 
C J. Uhl attempting to hit the 
ball. Mayor EJ. Cox doing the 
catching, and Chief of Police 
O.E. Alley acting as umpire. 

The game was a comedy of 
errors, with Dixon being 
charged with five and Vacaville 
seven, but with all these errors, 
the score going into the 7th 
inning stood 3 to 3. 

In the first of the seventh, the 
visiting team took the lead by 
scoring a run on a single and an 
error, but in their half of this 
inning, the Vacaville club took a 
commanding lead by scoring 
three runs on three hits. Nei¬ 
ther club scored in the remain¬ 
ing Innings. 

The Reporter 
May 6,1938 


Vncavtlla Hulling a Council 
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While the nation was in the full] 
grip of the Croat Depression, Walter] 
l' Chrysler revised to allow Ins young] 
corporation to suffer. Chrysler 
debuted one of the most innovative 
vehicles to hit the market in years 

the 1934 Airflow. 

The brainchild of engineer Carl 
lire or, the Airflow was the first car to I 
take automotive design into the 
future. Ureer's concept began while 
watching fighter planes practice 
maneuvers, which led him to think 
that automobiles could also be 
designed to operate as efficiently as 
possible. Legendary American pilot 
Orville Wright was then consulted on 
the project, and the two men soon 
began developing cars with teardrop 
fronts and testing them in a new wind 
tunnel constructed at Chrysler s 

V 

Highland Park, Michigan, headquar¬ 
ters. 

Unfortunately, when the Airflow 

* * 

was introduced, the public s taste was 
not yet prepared for the radical! 
design approach. Although the 
Airflow incorporated such effective 
new techniques as a stream lined 
shape, lightweight body frame con¬ 
struction, and increased torsion con¬ 
trol and ride quality — even setting a 
total of 72 speed records on Utah's 
salt flats the vehicle was a financial 

failure. 

K e m a i 

* 

Corporation was ; 
in 1934, despite the . 

In fact, Chrysler was 
its growth throughout the 1930s -- 
thanks, in part, to innovations such as 
b a 11 b e a r i n g s t r e a t e d w i t h 

Superfinish, a forerunner of the auto¬ 
matic transmission called Fluid 
I Drive, and the color-coded "Safety- 
Signal'' speedometer. 
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Chrysler 
to turn a 
Yirflow situation. 
* to maintain 
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New post office becomes pride, joy of Vacaville 


Building dedicated amid 
ceremor High praise 
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By Barbara Smith 

Special to The Reporter 

M uch celebration and 
pride came with the 
dedication of the new 
Vacaville Post Office on March 
12,1938. 

“Vacaville’s handsome new 
post office is to be dedicated 
and opened to the public...," 
began a story in The Reporter 
the day before the ceremony. 

“(March 12,1938) will see the 
culmination of this unde rtaking 
which gives this city a post office 
building such as few cities, even 
a larger population, can 
boast, ’’ the story bragged. 
“Located at the corner of Main 
and Parker streets, adjacent to 
the Community Church, the pub¬ 
lic library and the Vacaville 
Theatre, it fits splendidly into 
what might be called a civic cen¬ 
ter.” 

The March 11,1938, 

Reporter story went 
on to describe how 
T T.S. Rep. Frank H. 

,uck Jr. had worked 
to bring the new 
federal building 
into being, a history 
of the three-year 
construction, and a 
description of the 
building’s floor 
plan. 



The story also gave a sched¬ 
ule of events for the dedication 
ceremony, from the parade by 
Vacaville Grammar School’s 
drum corps and sons of the 
American Legion to addresses 
by area and post office digni¬ 
taries. 

Sacramento Postmaster 
James Wilson addressed the 
crowd and “praised the com¬ 
pleteness of the building and 
equipment, stating that size was 
the only thing in which the larg¬ 
er city had it over Vacaville." 

The dedication ceremony 
also included an address by J.M 
Miller, Vacaville’s oldest living 
ex-postmaster, and demonstra¬ 
tions by the grammar school 
drum and bugle corps in their 
bright uniforms, Boy Scout 
Troop 74, and the high school 
band. The American Legion 
fired a salute while the flag was 
raised. 

The event was fol¬ 
lowed by an inspec¬ 
tion of the building. 
Despite the threat 
of rain, a large 
crowd turned out 
to celebrate the 
new federal build¬ 
ing, considered one 
of the finest structures 
in Solano County and 
which had taken 
three 
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Quite a crowd gathered March 12,1938, on Main Street for the dedication ceremony for the new post 


Vacaville Heritage Council 


Vacaville Museum 

J.M. Miller, Vacaville’s oldest former postmaster, was among 
the dignitaries to speak at the post office dedication. 


years to build. 

Within a cornerstone laid on 
the. day of the dedication was a 
copper box containing several 
items of the times; A scroll nam¬ 
ing those who promoted the 
building, a March 11,1938, copy 
of The Reporter, names of offi¬ 
cers and employees of the city of 
Vacaville and other organiza¬ 
tions and schools, and a photo¬ 


graph of the n ew building taken 
by Charles Buckingham of 
Vacaville High School. 

Postmaster H.M. Talbot had 
begun searching for a building 
site for the approval of the Trea 
sury Department in 1935. Vaca¬ 
ville property owners offered 
several sites for sale, but the 
Treasury Department consid¬ 
ered them too expensive and no 


offers were accepted. 

A second effort was made in 
1936, and again many building 
sites in the downtown district 
were offered, with sales prices 
ranging from $2,000 to $18,000. 
This time, a bid made th rough 
the real estate office oFT.W.S. 
Clark was accepted. The proper¬ 
ty, located at the corner of Main 
and Parker streets and owned 


by Mead Metz and E.F. Berton, 
sold for $6,325. 

In April 1937, a San Francis¬ 
co construction firm was award¬ 
ed the contract to build the new' 
post office for $67,760. and con¬ 
struction was continuous for 
nearly a year. And it is little 
wonder, considering the build¬ 
ing itself — it is constructed 
entirely of steel and concrete. 
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Doing business in Solano County since 1976 

Come visit us. 

^ <tk >m plimentary tour. 

Our summer hours are: 

Monday - Saturday 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
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A look back 


1930-1939 




In present-day jewelery-making, a noteworthy 
progressive movement has developed 
between the two extremes: jewelery of the 
traditional kind, which is often looked 
upon as a kind ol investment, and (ash- 
ion jewelery. This new movement is an 
attempt to draw jewelery into the if* 
fields of plastic and graphic art, and 
often sees a piece of jewelery as a 
small piece of sculpture or a minia¬ 
ture picture. The best works of this 
kind are those which are obviously 
designed to enhance physical beauty 
and individuality. Many representatives 
of this trend, who work as designers and 
thus design and make their “miniature 
works of an" themselves, reject the idea of 
jewelery as an investment, or of jewelery 
being a slave to short-lived fashions. The 
formal mark of “real" or “fake" is no longer 
pur on jewelery. Gold, silver, and enamel 

are treated in the same way as stainless steel, bronze, copper, uluniinum, 
synthetic material, or a rare wood. Some particularly suitable variants of 
the synthetic material which has been developed over the past thirty 
years, such as acrylic glass, is used to make highly artistic brooches and 
pendants, as well as simple designs for mass produc¬ 
tion Precious metals, especially silver, are extreme- A 
ly well-suited for modern designs. ^ 

Fashion jewelery has only really Ixcome pre¬ 
sentable since the 1920s. Fisa Schiaperelli’s fash¬ 
ion house in Rome caused a stir in the 1930’s up 
till the beginning of the Second World War because 
of its striking jewelery creations, i he first fashion 
salon to take the leap into big business was Christian 
Dior in Paris: it produced new fashion jewelery every season 
to go with the new fashions! 


Jerry Thornton 
Owner, Thornton & Sons 
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CCC 


program 


plants trees 
to restore soil 


By Sally Hiller Wyatt 

■Speci al to The Reporter 

W hile economic factors 
helped speed the 
decline of the fruit 
Industry in Vacaville, the area 
also faced serious agricultural 
Problems which didn't get seri¬ 
ous attention until the 1930s. 

Soil exhaustion and erosion 
had plagued area growers for 
years, stemming back to bad 
fanning habits begun in the 
lH70r- and IHtfh, according to 
Vacaville: The Heritage of a 
California Community/' In addi¬ 
tion, decades of a bnormally 
heavy rainfall had lured area 
farmers into dry farming and 
growing non-imgaied fruit 
Afler a four-year drought hit 
the area in the late 1890s, farm¬ 
ers realized they needed other 
ways to irrigate their orchards. 
Also, intensely cultivated 
orchards on hillsides, particular¬ 
ly in the English Hills, had led to 
- massive erosion problems, leav¬ 
ing farmers to watch inches and 
inches of precious topsoil wash 
away every year. 

To combat erosion, a soil-con¬ 
servation program was begun in 
the 1930s, and it came to Vaca¬ 
ville in the form of theCivjliar 
Conservation Corps. 

The CCC was a social experi¬ 
ment undertaken during the 
Depression and the New Deal 
era, according to “Vacaville: The 
Heritage of a California Commu¬ 
nity," and it took “thousands of 
young men out of depressed 


urban areas and gave them 
meaningful work with reason 
able pay in a healthy social envi¬ 
ronment As a conservation 
movement, the corps '’represent¬ 
ed) the (1; st nationwide effort to 
rescue the country's grassland, 
forests and farmlands from envi¬ 
ronmental decay.” 

In 1983, Vacaville leamed-one 
of these camps would be located 
here after the area received 
“enthusiastic endorsements 
from the local chamber of com¬ 
merce, the city council and 
Fran-: H. buck, Vacaville's new 
congressman." 

The CCC camp, called Camp 
Chester, was built in 1935 near 
Peaceful Glen School, and when 
completed, the double barracks 
housed as many as 190 men. 

Over the next fouryears, 
crews of young workers, in coop¬ 
eration with 40 English Hills 
landowners, transplanted or 
planted 100,000 trees for soil ero¬ 
sion control and seeded more 
than 125,000 square yards of 
gully channels. 

They also built dams, 
pipelines, terraces and other 
flood- and erosion-prevention 
methods. Soil erosion experts 
also worked hard to persuade 
local hill farmers to convert old 
orchards into pastures, in an 
effort to stop soil loss Articles 
appeared regularly in The 
Reporter in the late "30s, explain¬ 
ing the harmful effects of 
orchard cultivation on hillsides. 

The camp closed in July 1939, 
despite Chamber of Commerce 
efforts to keep it open longer. 
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Barracks for the Civilian Conservation Corps at Camp Chester were built in 1935 , 



Vacaville High 
School students 
survey a CCC- 
buitt dam in 
1938 . 


Carroll Mundy toUettkm 


Vallejo 
youths raze 
mailboxes 


T wenty boy* and girls from 
Vallejo, all under IB 
years of age, engaged in a 
piece of malicious mischief 
Sunday evening that is causing 
their parents a good deal of 
heart ache. They had been to 
Puuh Creek for a picnic, and on 
the way home about 8 o’clock 
the driver of the truck in which 
the trip was made lost his sense 
of right and wrong, and pro¬ 
ceeded to knockdown twelve 
rural mailboxes on the Pleas¬ 
ants Valley and Lagoon roads. 

He deliberately headed the 
truck for the boxes and rode 
them down. In three instances 
failing to hit them bead-on he 
backed into them, smashing the 
boxes and posts. 

The matter was reported to 
the Vacaville police Monday 
and after a day’s work on the 
case, a lead was picked up 
Tuesday and the following day 
Chief of Police Alley, Constable 
Gates and Traffic Officer Peters 
went to Vallejo and located the 
driver of the truck. He admitted 
the crime and gave the officers 
a list of those intne party The 
list was turned over to the post 
office authorities, and it is 
understood the boxes will all be 
replaced and painted at the 
expense of the parties who com¬ 
mitted the depredation. It is 
understood several of the 
youths are members of promi¬ 
nent families, and because of 
their youth the police have not 
so far made their names public. 

Action of this kind is an 
offense against the United 
States government, which is 
generally very severe with 
offenders. 

The Reporter 
March 31,193$ 
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PART OF HISTORY 



This 1930 Ford Roadster was one 
of Ron Wilson’s classic cars he 
restored and rebuilt. Ron added a 
Full load 350 engine with a 350 
transmission which gave him ots of 
power! He added lors of extra 
chrome, a custom paint job with 
flame art Sc stripes and enjoyed 
driving this “AWESOME FUN 
MACHINE" on weekends! 

This Roadster is now on display at 
the Ford Museum in Sacramento. 


IMPORT SERVICE CENTER • 938 East Monte Vista • Vacaville »446-4066 
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Bring Light & Beau i i 
to Your Home 


I* 




Windows and doors from California 
Window Systems invite the beautiful 
California sun into your home. 

These attractive windows also keep 
you cooler in the summer and 
warmer in the winter. We use twenti¬ 
eth-century materials that create an 
air-tight seal. We deliver and install 
at your convenience. 

Join Our Large Group of Satisfied Customers 




California 

_^■ 

Window Systems 

Ca Lie. #734545 
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Pre-publication offer! 

Vacaville Museum's Me west Publication 

Solano’s Gold 

The People and Their Orchards 

• A unique and personal look at the orchard 
industry - its history, methods, risks, rewards ... 
j„ the words of nearly 50 people interviewed for 

the project. 

- Result of a three-year mrenstve oral history and 
photographic documentation project. Produced 
to accompany the exhibit at the Vacaville 
Museum on view Irom March 20, 1 229 - 
January 16, 2000. 

. illustrated with 22 of Phillip Adam's black and 
white photographs documenting the land and 

. Nineteen chapter# organized to give a picture of the orchard cycle from 
January through December* 

I Joe to be released July 30, 1999. Available exclusively through Vacaville 

Museum, A Center for Solano County History. 





Pr.f.-publication price 

$20,110 * i *• 

( PRICE M If* WJWJCATION 
$10.00 *■»’») 







To order copies of ihe boolc at rlw pre-publication r ur contact the Vacaville M.i.rum i' «7-H I \ 
FAX 707/447-2661. Check* must be received before July 20,1W. Quoiton*. 1 u 
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Unique backgrounds too. 


I bat’s why we have sucl i a 


wide array of loan products to 


choose from. Conventional 


to unconventional. And 


we’re unconventional in the 


We Have 

Loan for 

Everyone. 
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way we work with borrowers 


1 hey’re not a 


number. They’re not a 


type. We treat 


them with 



) 


professionalism, 


and timeliness, and 


we 


we come borrowers 



with less-than perfect 
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credit. Put our many loan 


programs and half-century 



oi experience to work 


for you today. 



NORTH AMERICAN 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 

A DIME. C0MPAN«B9H1 ■ 






190 S ORCHARD AVE., STE B 230 
VACAVILLE, CA 95688 


PjHONE: 707-448- 
FAX: 707-446- 



OR 800-479-4626 
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T.E Cook (left) ditcher operator, pauses while digging a ditch for natural gas service that came to Vacaville In August 1930. With him are Vacaville M^nr* ** 
Rolla C. Cray, Chamber of Commerce president Walter Schaefer, and F. C. Rudslll, a gas company representative. ' * 



Gas promises 
to free women 


from drudgery 


By Barbara Smith 

Special to The Reporter 

V acaville's new natural gas plant opened Oct IB, lftGO, 
and the main was turned on wi thout a bang, but 
MM with much ceremony. 

Standard Oil Company’s “monster three-motored Fokker 
airplane,” sounding its siren, flew back and forth above the 
new gas plant on Stevenson Street, where Mayor Rolla Gray 
turned on the gas main with a decorated socket wrench. 

He was joined by city officials and residents to celebrate 
the new, liquefied Riel that promised to change the face of 
modern households, particularly the lives of housewives. 

A Reporter editorial stated, “Gas has come and with it 
comes the end of the housewife's drudgery and the dawn¬ 
's of an era of freedom from kitchen and household slav- 
,ry. Mother has turned modem, and she is cooking with gas 
and heating the house with gas ” 

The anticipation of this modem convenience had been 
building since February, when the City Council passed an 
ordinance granting the construction of a new gas plant for 
Vacaville. By May, Natural Gas Corp. of California had 
selected the site for the new plant on Stevenson Street and 
began construction. 

In July, the gas company leased the Winfield Store and 
set up an office and service office, including a frill selection 
of the new gas appliances, ft also conducted cooking 
schools to demonstrate toe use of gas. 

That same month, a ditching machine began digging 
trenches for toe gas distribution lines. Meanwhile, the gas 
company's promotions to use the new, dean, liquid gas, 
while selling appliances from their service store, heated up. 

“Gassy Bill,” a fictional character developed by the gas 
company, was one way the company explainer! the ad van 
tages of natural gas and promoted its sales of every con¬ 
ceivable gas appliances, including refrigerators 
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A Natural Gas 
Corp. of 
California ad in 
The Reporter on 
Oct. 17,1930, 
promotes gas as 
an efficient, 
time-saving con¬ 
venience (left). 
Pacific Gas & 
Electric, in a 
Feb. 3,1939, ad 
in The Reporter 
(far left) says 
"Low gas rates 
and reasonably 
priced gas heat¬ 
ing equipment 
put modern gas 
heating within 
the means of 
everyone.” 


Gas leak used in Legion hall blast 


hatever the motive behind the plot may have 
been — whether it was someone's personal 
grudge against the local Rost, or whether it 
was the work of a crank who holds grievance against the 
American ly-gion cannot be determined. 

The incident which led to toe discovery of toe plot 
was an explosion in the basement of the building on 
Monday evening. The local unit of the Legion Auxiliary 
and member-, of ftago < hristopher Post had concluded 
their meeting on Monday evening and had retired to the 
dining hall for refreshments. One of the Members Jit a 
match to light the kitchen range when the explosion 
occurred 

Reran ,e only a small amount of gas had formed ir» 


the building the explosion was only minor and no one 
was injured. The dining room in the building is large 
and not enough ga h id accurnulated to cause a big 
explosion 

The culprits gained entry to the building by prying 
open a rear door with a grass scythe, which was later 
found by f huf Alley, and mark, on the tool prove that it 
was used to open the door An attempt was also mads to 
remove the hinges on the door 

Ir. ide the building it or; found that a plug on fri¬ 
end of a ga 5 : pipe toid bei-n lo*> » ned sufficiently to 
allow the gas to leak. 

Thr liyortrr 
lug 25. IMS 


Blaze 

damages 

lodging 

business 

T he valiant work of the 
Vacaville Fire Depart¬ 
ment Monday morning at 

toe fire which threatened to corn 
ptotely destroy the Vacaville Inn, 
resulted In saving In passably 
good condition the lobby, din mg 
room arid a dozen or no of the 
guest rooms. 

Ttif alarm at 1'9 )Monday 
morning and the volume of black 
smoke rising from the roof of toe 
building 'xmrI brought a large 
crowd and the fire engine, which 
hooked on to a hydrant at the cor¬ 
ner of Merchant and Parker 
streets, but as Itconneetod with 
one of die smaller mains of the 
water system, it could not Aimish 
i the voi nine of water necessary to 
supply the sworn 1 lines of hose 
attached,The firemen found it 
necessary to move toe engine, to a 
Main streethydnintconnected 

witJi the new ten inch main laid a 
couple of weeks ago, after which 
they had all the water needed. 

It is supposed (tie fire started 
from a defective chimney over 
the kitchen, although the lessee. 
C.T.Henderson, had within a few 
days put in a gas range. It is pos¬ 
sible soot left in thr- chimney 
from an old oj I burner may have 
caught fire, which rapidly spread 
between the ceiling and roof and 
the upper part often building 
wassoori enveloped in flame-, 

J fender-ion paid high pra inc 
to Mrs. Carol Manning, one of the 
waitresses who seized the master 
keys from the desk and visited 
each room, making sure that no 
one failed to waken in time to 
escape. Three girl. 1 ;, who were 
sleeping, were awakened by Mrs. 
Manning 

The guests, with few excop 
lions, were able to remove their 
belongings, and their loss was 
small The carpets and draperies 
were, however, left in a ruined 
condition from water and bum 1 
debris. 

While the excitement was at 
Its height, a woman was caught in 
the act of rifling toe cash register 
in the office, She got nothing to 
repay her for toe act Frank Man¬ 
ning, bartender, had left the 
evening's receipts in a cigar box 
behind the bar, and .some thief 
was able to get away with the 
money, amounting to $2fi 

Mr, and Mrs Hendenon lea.-ed 
toe hotel several days ago, and 
were planning many improve¬ 
ments and an enlarged service. 

It was believed until yester 
day that there wa.s every chance 
that the building would te reno¬ 
vated and placed in good shape 
for busine.v. again, but it has 
developed that HA Hard Inge, a 
San Jose attorney, who holds a 
mortgage for $14,000given a( the 
time Yu bo Urgcvtch was con 
ducting the hotel, ha., decided 
that he w ill not extend the mod 
i! gage ftirther, but will apply the 
ire.unince $11,000 on the loan. 
David Blaine of San Francisco, 
who owns the property was will 
Ing to put more moo* y i n to the 
property provided the insurance 
could also tie used in replacing 
the structure. 

Tbe Reporter 
July 31, IT/, 

Low flying plane 
kills young hens 

Editor Reporter There is, and 
has been for the past .i x month:; 
or so, much complaint ai^iut a 
certain airplane flying low over 
poultry ranches out in this sec¬ 
tion, maliciously threatening life 
and property, cau.ing the hem to 
drop off In production by fright, 
ening toe life out of them 
Last Mondgy this plane, after a 
demoml/ation before Sapwffh 
place, of circles and loop* hMdad 
directly over the poultry bouMts at 
about fifty feet alt \ fhghtciv 
ing the chic kern so badly that A 
ra il ed Uw ■ m to fi y a tv I sVj m { * 
r<- t.iong in the Um ri sa saiiM in 
months' old puiteti raised by 
their ft .us? into (hr vtn and 
breaking their heeks nr 

t * ■ • 

I he Rr-|gu«Vr 

I W k tv.... 
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Auto eras les, 

trailer overturns 
at aid static nH B 

I Awers first at crash sice 


V acaville’s highway first 
aid station, located at 
The Nut Tree, had the 
rather unusual experience of 
having its first accident land fig¬ 
uratively in its lap. 

Sunday, May 8Ui, shortly after 
the noon (tour, a machine 
pulling a trailer was seen to be 
coming crazily down the high¬ 
way and it was certain there was 
to be a col i ision. So the fore¬ 
handed attendants at the first 
aid station. Mr. and Mrs. E l. 
Power, unlocked the cabinet, 
got out the first aid kit and 
equipment and turned around 
to find that the car had skidded. 

It slid into the gravel in front of 
the station, overturned die trail¬ 
er and hit and badly damaged a 


car parked in front while its 
occupants were eating. 

There were three occupants 
in the offending car, the woman 
being the only one hurt Strange 
to say. the car did not tip with 
die trailer. 

Mr and Mrs. Power rendered 
first aid treatment and called 
the doctor. After setting the 
trailer upright the car limped to 
town and had some repair work 
done on it and the procession 
proceeded on its way, according 
to reports. 

It is truly a unique initiation 
for first aid service on the high¬ 
way when the accident comes to 
the station rather than the oper¬ 
ators going to the accident. 

The Reporter 
May 13,1938 



A fire on May 19 , 
1939, destroyed 
the building . 
housing the 
Masonic lodge, 
Akerly’s and sev- 
eral other busi¬ 
nesses. 


Vacaville Heritage Courto! 


Count shows officers 
stopping traffic wrecks 


C hief of Police Hughes, 
who is on duty from 12 to 1 
at the crossing by the 
Main Street bridge, checked up 
on the traffic at that point last 
Thursday and Friday with the 
following result: During the 
noon hour Thursday 268 chil¬ 
dren crossed the street and 365 
cars passed along the highway. 
On Friday 268 children were 
again counted, and the number 
of cars was 315. 


At the same hour Traffic Offi¬ 
cer Alley is on duty at the turn 
by the grammar school, and on 
Friday 265 children crossed the 
highway and 268 ears passed 
that point 

When it is understood that all 
this traffic takes place within an 
hour the excellent work done by 
these officers in preventing acci¬ 
dents should be appreciated. 

The Reporter 
March 20,1931 



Temple, Akerly s 
destroyed by blaze 


vw .. . me- 

■V r 


By Reporter Staff 

A fire in the early morning hours 
of May 19,1939, gutted the 
Main Street building housing 
the Masonic Temple, Akerly’s gener¬ 
al store and several other downtown 
businesses. 

The estimated total Loss of the 
fire, which broke out at 2 a.m. in the 
basement ol the two-story building, 
was $150,000, 

Housed in the building along with 
the Temple and Akerly’s was a Pacif¬ 
ic Telephone & Telegraph Co. office, 
the office of Dr. W.C. Jenney and 
1 iecelia Clark’s beauty shop. 

Called in to help fight the blaze 
were firefighters from Dixon, Fair- 
field, Suisun and Elmira. 

While the fire caused damage to 
the telephone lines, The Reporter 


said phone service was restored 
within an hour and a half. 

Overcome by smoke was Louis 
Edson who eventually recovered. 

The building, constructed in 1906, 
was owned by E H Uhl. The loss on the 
building itself was estimated at $40,000. 

Also reported in The Reporter 
was the ability of the city's tanker to 
handle the emergency: 

“It was interesting to note that the 
water supply held up remarkably 
well during the entire time that it 
was being used in fighting the Fire.” 

“Although there were the usual 
rumors of insufficient supply and 
pump failure, the fact is that with all 
the pumpers going full blast, the 
water supply tank showed but a 
minor drop in level for the entire 
time of pumping.” 
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/our local ag lender since 1910 . 


FIRST NORTHERN BANK 

knows agriculture. As a local 
bank doing business in Yolo, 
Solano and Sacramento counties 
since 1910, our roots are firmly 
planted in farming and ranching. 

For responsive, local lending 
from people who really 
understand your business, come 
lo First Northern. You’ll sec why 
more and more local growers 
every day are saying, "First 
Northern, thuts my hunk!" 



HRS f WORTH cR v! BANK 
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Mron (707) 6/8-4422 ■ Davis (530) 758-7500 
Fairfield (707) 425 2900* VacavBe (707) 447-1400 
Wlfitor* <530) 795-4501 ■ Woodland (530) 661-6000 
W. Sacramento (916) 372-1023 

Q Dorado Hills Real Estate Loan Office 

(916) 939-8400 or (800) 300-54 76 

Real Estate Dept, Davis (530) 
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.Noted minister, Vacaville native dies Getting 


HavVcir s ofte 1 visited 
here wJ leu irl need of rest 


D r. Chauneey J. Hawkins, 
pastor of the First Con-' 
gregalional Church of 
San Francisco, and one of the 
most prominent clergymen on 
the coast, was instantly killed 
last Saturday afternoon while 
on his way hooie from a vaca¬ 
tion spent in the Sierras. 

Dr. Hawkins was the son of 
Arculus Hawkins Jr. and grand 
son of ArcuJus Hawkins, one of 
Solano County’s first pioneers. 
His boyhood was spent in 
Vacaville, and he 
attended the old 
college on the hill. 

For many years 
he has owned a 
place near Cooper 
school, and he fre¬ 
quently came there 
for a much needed 
rest. 

The following 
account of Dr. 

Hawkins’ life and 
work was written by 
a friend and pub- 

,niyshed in The Sacramento Bee; 
'tep* Long listed as one ofthe west 
coast's most noted clerical lib¬ 
erals, ChauneeyJeddie • 
Hawkins, 53, was killed late Sat¬ 
urday when the automobile, in 
which he was riding with his 
two sons, overturned. 

Following his graduation 
from the Uni versify ofthe Pacific 
and Yale College, Hawkins occu¬ 
pied pulpits in Massachusetts 
until 1918, when he went to the 
huge downtown Plymouth Con¬ 
gregational Church in Seattle. 

He accepted a call to the 


downtown First Congregational 
Church, San Francisco, in 
August 1927. •, 

He was one ofthe first Seat¬ 
tle ministers to realize the 
changing t mes and opportunity 
for combating the more worldly 
attractions in their own field. 

He was instrumental in orga¬ 
nizing semi-religious organiza¬ 
tions, such as cultural clubs, 
stellar musical and lecture pro¬ 
grams at this church; book 
reviews on Sunday evenings, 
and in preaching 
special sermons 
such as afler-the-cur- 
tain services for his 
actor and actress 
friends 

Many times vaude¬ 
ville “hoofers" and 
chorus girls, concert 
singers and stock 
company tragedians 
have hurried through 
* their post-show 
greasepaint removal 
in order to hurry to 
Seattle's “church with a heart" 
for a midnight Easter service or a 
Christmas Eve worship. 

The Reporter 
Aug. 15,1930 

■ Editors note: The Rev. 
Chauneey Hawkln's grand¬ 
daughter, Mfml Hawkins Hart¬ 
ford, told The Reporter that 
he was bom in Vacaville and 
moved with his family to 
Sulsun Valley when he was 3. 

His ties to Vacaville remained 
strong and his visits were fre¬ 
quent. 


He tpos one of the 
first Seattle minis¬ 
ters to realize the 
changing times 
and opportunity 
for combating the 
more worldly 
attractions m their 
oumfield. 

Sacramento Bee 



The Rev. 
Chauneey J, 
Hawkins, 
shown here 
with his sons, 
Philip and 
Robert, and 
wife Jessie, 
was killed in 

an automobile 
crash. His 
sons were with 
him at the 
time. Hawkins, 
a Vacaville 
native, was a 
prominent 
Congrega¬ 
tional clergy¬ 
man in the 
early 20th 
century. 


Ha a torts 

Hartfad co'ieciifjn 


people 
back 
towjork 

T here is a fear that the 
practice of giving gov¬ 
ernment aid, that has 
been pursued in this country 
file past four years, is creating 
a class of people who will 
never be self-sustaining. It is 
true that there are people 
whose initiative and self- 
reliance and desire to do for 
themselves is destroyed with 
ever so little help, but this 
class has never represented 
the real Americans. There has 
been a considerable number 
of people who are worth little 
to themselves and their com¬ 
munities or to the country. 
They have always lived on the 
border line regardless of good 
times or bad times. Nothing 
will ever happen to change 
them. They lack energy, initia¬ 
tive. ambition arid intelli¬ 
gence. What to do with them 
will always be a problem. It is 
a pertinent question to ask if 
society has any obligation and 
responsibility for them and of 
what does it consist? Are they 
to be continuously supported 
on a dole and made work, or is 
there another way? To our way 
of thinking there are types of 
simple road work that might 
tie turned over for these to do 
and release more intelligent 
workers for more intelligent 
tasks. This might be the solu¬ 
tion of a growing problem in 
this country'. 

The Reporter editorial 
Sept. 25,1936 
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Women 
FasMons 


We offer personal, courteous service 
with a smile and prices 
that will put a smile on your face. 


r 


V* 



/vy ( \ 

Pm-A tvd Services * Cremation Si-ntan 

(707) 446-3233 
524 Elmira Road * Vacaville 


I rum left to right, morning, ajlemoon and 
even ing fash ions, Alt three desigtts employ broad 
shoulders anti narrow waists to define their 
overall shape, iti addition to contrasting effects 
oj terture and color in their use oj fabrics 


The Material Sets 
the Hour 



431 Main St., Downtown Vacaville • 707/452-1114 
"flies. - Fri., 10-6 • Sat., 10-5 • Evenings by appointment 
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Best-k uown firearm in 1 ] 
United States, Canada, 
Mexico and many other 
European Countries” 


Or 


Sam Colt was trrof/nized as 
one of the earliest American 
vrmnuficlures in the gun 
industry. Jn the mid 19th 
CCentury me medal parts of the 
revolt erwere designer, molded, 
stumped with a serial number 
and exquisitely engraved and 
iafield. with gold. 
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*** unify a* niffs 


(it ntn tug t'oods 


custom c iift Baskets 
/*>>/ Ant/ (d ecision 
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860 Alamo Drive (In Alamo Plaza) 

(707) 451-1198 

Hour.; Toes,, 12-7, Wed -Frl., 10-6, Sal., 9-5 
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p What’s 

Cock i n 


TVjWlowiny nppeotvrf in 
, «<7*mtfYuud coinr p\*m sf/v 
\ * < ' n,, '‘l/bod fol«niiw, tnWiirliNi/ 
(toekrr <i»<f Safnixiy 

Velvet Molasses Candy 

Pul one cupihl of molnsscs 
thii o rupftils or sugar, ono rup- 
of boiling water and throe 
UMi\sj>nnnf\ils of vinegar in i 
saucepan over the heat As soon 
ns the boiling point is reached. 

add one-half teaspoon Ail of 

cream oftartnr. Boil until when 
tried in cold water Hie mixture 
Will become brittle. Stir con 
stantly during the last of the 
cooking. When nearly done, add 
one half cupftil of melted butter 
and one-fourth leospoonftil of 
soda, pour out, and when cold. 
Pull. Flavor to taste. 

Feb. 1,1935 

Oyster Soup 

Add four tablespoon Alls or 
quick cooking tapioca to a quart 
of rich milk, two tcaspoonfiils of 
salt, and cook until the tapioca 
is clear, stirring often and cook¬ 
ing in a double boiler. Add one 
cupAil of oysters and the oyster 
liquor, a dash of cayenne and 
paprika and four tablespoonAils 
of butter. Serve when the oys¬ 
ters are curled. 

June 21,1935 

Carrot and 
Corn Pudding 

• 1 1/2 cups grated raw carrot 

• 2 cups cooked or canned 
sweet corn 

• 2 tablespoons mixed green 
pepper 

• 2 eggs 

• 2 tablespoons melted butter 

• 1 tablespoon sugar 

• 1 teaspoon salt 

• 1/4 teaspoon pepper 

• 1/4 teaspoon paprika 

• 2 tablespoons Hour 

• 1 cup milk 

Beat eggs well and add sea¬ 
sonings, combine with vegeta¬ 
bles and milk. Place in a well- 
buttered baking dish and set 
automatic oven heat control at 
350 degrees F. and bake for 30 
minutes. 

March 4,1932 


Grapefruit Ring 
Mold Bavarian ^^^Sf 

This Grapefruit Ring Mold 
Bavarian is one of those grand 
made-in-advance salads that 
makes a delightful main feature 
of a Sunday night supper or a 
luncheon for ladies. 

• 2 tablespoonfuls of granulat¬ 
ed gelatin 

• IS cupful of cold water 

• l 1/2 cupfuls of boiling water 

• 1 cupful of sugar 

• 1 cupful of grapefruit juice 

• 1 fl teaspoon ful of grated 
grapefruit rind 

• 1 cupful of evaporated milk 
scalded in double boiler, 
then chilled and whipped 

• Garnishes. 

Soak gelatin in cold water 5 
minutes: add the boiling water 
and stir well; add sugar, juice 
and rind. Pour half this mixture 
Into a shallow, flat pan to solidi¬ 
fy, and chili. Cool the remainder 
until it begins to thicken, stir¬ 
ring frequently, then fold in the 
whipped evaporated milk, and 
pour into a 6-inch ring mold. 
Chill. To serve, unmold on a 
fancy plate, and fill center with 
the first mixture cut Into cubes. 
Garnish with grapefruit sec 
tlons ami whole strawberries or 
cherries, and sprigs of mint. 
Serves six or eight persons. 

March 9,1934 


reporter 

1 930-19 39 



Woman Takes Racing by Reins 





Hellen 
Davis (left) 

grew up on her father’s ranch 
near Vacaville. A win at the May 
Day races In Olxon In 1923 led to a 
20-year career In harness racing. And in 
1945, Davis was recognized as the nation’s top 
woman driver O' harness horses. 


VncuvJllo Horitaga Cound 


Fashion of the times 
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' 4 'Price we're front! of. . . f or ifjcse 

WOMAN'S, i«d MISSES’ FROCKS 

die quality of ELAT CREPES, 

die smart rinxlcb, die good lines 

ibaceomeorijy wribgooddcsign, 
the excellent tailored 
X .'i) detail*... arc nor found 
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HALF SIZES I4t to 22r 
REGULAR SIZES 14 to 20 
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I here's no question about it! 

We offer you the loveliest collection of 

NEW SPRING FROCKS 

you ,f ve ever teen for so tittle as $5.9 5 


menu 


in 


fjay Ofw prinit, flat in (Jayuivtc, I'ibimm anti t< color*, spring like jjai 

% wanicij AlhtOfl in cvrry ra4liiori'tj'nmoral pattern and color. Tint tollmitm 4a without c^jnai in youth 
ful t harming detail* liyl.f-r igh ;hcm «j Ikh wor h man %l»I j> # perfect ti/lng and! rj5t 


» alucil 


They Have all the Fashion ami Refinement of Higher - Priced Frocks 


* 4.4 



THE BIG COUNTRY 




VACAVriJ 


SiORE 

CALIFORNIA 


. — t — irA* 


This advert foment for Schaefer's Big Country Store from The Reporter of April 10,1931, shows the latest fashion of the 
times, and for as little as $5.95. “This collection," reads the ad, "Is without equal In youthful charming detail, style- 
rightness quality, fine workmanship, the ad boasts perfect sizing and 1931 values." 


M ins Mellon of Vacaville 
and her borne Pulomln 
urc iiMruUng much alien- 
lion at county raecH in California. 
At Santa llosa who split one i wo 
boat race will) anolhei hornr* aivt 
won both heals In anotlu r race* 

A proas dispatch from Stock 
ton stales that Miss Holloa Davis 
of Vacaville and her sweet trot¬ 
ting Palomin look their time win 
nlng both heals In the feature 
event of Monday’s harness racing 
here. Pnlornln trotted the win¬ 
ning heats in 2:11 and 2:12 1 12. 

The gelding just got out in front ' 
In holli and held up the pace to 
beat Sam Patch, with Betty Patch 
third. * 

Miss Davis gave the horse a 
steady hand at all limes, having 
to take no chances in a field of . 
four. 

She will rucc ugain Friday at 
Stockton. 

The III! porter 
Aug. 2(1,1938 
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32 Parker St. * Downtown Vacaville • 447-8430 
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Club urges 
all to help 
in effort « 

T he welfare committee of 
the Saturday Club is 
beginning a drive for 
more clothes to he distributed 
to those in need. 

Schools arc opening and 
many families find it difficult to 
properly clothe their children 
for school attendance. Calls 
have recently come in from fam¬ 
ilies who have had unusual mis¬ 
fortunes, such as a father 
deserting his wife and children, 
leaving them with no money; 
such as families being bunted 
out and losing all their personal 
possessions and not having suf¬ 
ficient money to buy new 
clothes. There are many fami¬ 
lies who can provide for other 
necessities but find it impossi¬ 
ble to get the funds for clothes. 

It is urged by the welfare 
committee of the Saturday Club, 
that everyone who can donate 
old wearing apparel bring it to 
the library, where it will In- 
received at any time the library 
is open. You will be doing a real 
service to this community by 
responding to this call NOW. 

The Reporter 
Sept. 2 ,1932 

‘Married love’ 
is talk topic 

P rofessor HosanofT, noted 
lecturer, will appear in 
person on the stage of the 
Clark Theatre for two days, 
starting Thursday, March 24, 

with his “Married Love." Tbit it 

said to be an attraction of 
unusual merit and deals with 
the problems of married life 
ami Ihe happy home. Subjects 
of llus kind are usually avoided 
by other authorities, but Profes¬ 
sor Rosanorrdiscusses the 
theme of “Married l/ovo" 

IhiDiigh which the scientific 
analysis of sex problems is 1 
explained, and demonstrated. A 
group of artist models assist the 
professor on the stage. 

There will he a special mati¬ 
nee for women only at 2 o'clock 
Thursday, March 24. Adults only 
will be admitted both nights. 

Dili! to the intimate nature of 
the professor’s talk, children 
under id will not be admitted 
unless accompanied by adults. ' 

The Reporter 
March 1H. 1932 
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Del Met lime stand-, in Iront nl 
his newly purchased hearse 
joi Met une I 'm lend Home. 

Willi his coat h, Mcdune also 
rendered :i twenty him hour 
ambulance service, Del's 
pnrenl.s, William and Millie, 
moved lo Vacaville. Del & his 
father owned and operated 
Solano Ire and Soda Works, and 
j( i* and beverage distribution company. 

<)riginally located on Parker St., it was 

later moved lo Monte Vista Ave 
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John Rico purchases 
interest in newspaper 


m Cahfoniu and .Ml nlunums 0 f 
du-1 niwisnj oiVaiitbrnia. hm 
l'v; l veil horn in N acavillc on 

'* 1, '**'*’* !,,| d ha\uv: iwviuxt 
hi> bachelor tuid doctor of phi Ion 

drives mi the Berkeley 
campus in 1889 amt ltt*> Kis'nrst 

aiMvmtmcut to a teach 

mg twst came m 
when he Iw.uuea stu 
dent assistant in the 
department of botany 
The Held of 
research for which Dr 
Jepson is chiefly noted 
ts the Horn of Cttlifor- 
ma Ills interest in this 


T he interests of the late 
Qeyton L Adsit in the 

Reporter newspaper and 

building were purchased at the 
^(dvertised sale on June 25th bv 
■phn Rico. The sale. of course,'is 

binding until it has been 

confirmed by Judge W.T, O’Don- 
nell of the Solano county superi 
or court Inasmuch as the sale 
price slightly exceeded the 
appraisement made by Frank 
Mclnnis, it is not believed tlio 
judge will find any reason to not 
confirm the sale It has been 
hoped this would be accom¬ 
plished by this date, but it 
seems this is vacation tune, and 


we will have to wait the return 
of Judge O'Donnell. 

John Rico, the new partner, 
has been in the employ of the 
Reporter for eleven years, and 
in that lime has proved himself 
to be thoroughly capable of 
assuming the duties he will be 
called upon to perform 

The new firm of Andrews & 
Rico are making no promises as 
to the future, but will endeavor 
to make the best newspaper for 
Vacaville that their income and 
capabilities will permit 

The Reporter 
July 12.1935 


No on moving picture 
of Dilfinger’s exploits 






S 


cat 



hospital 


care 


the Walker house on tho corner 
of ElUnbuth and Catharine ittliti 
In downtown Vacaville was built 
around the turn of the century. To 
this day, the building Is standing 
and used as a home. But between 
1932 and 1945, the building was 
used as the Vacaville General 
Hospital. Many Vacaville resi¬ 
dents begun their lives there, as 
did Richard Rico, editor and pub¬ 
lisher of The Reporter. Below Is 
the announcement of his birth 
It appeared In The Reporter. 


RICO- In Vacaville General 

Hospital, July 8th, to the wife of 
John Rico, a son. 

The UefHirler 
July 13,1931 


E very lather and mother 
should join in thanking 
Will 11 ayes, czar of the 
moving picture industry, lor lus 
declaration that no pictures 
shall be produced glorifying the 
life and exploits of bandit John 
Oil Linger. It is the most sensible 
decision the moving picture 
makers ever made. There is no 
occasion for making a hero of 
Diilinger, no reason for exploit 
ing his career of crime in the 
eyes of the young generation At 
best. Diilinger is nothing more 


than a reckless, kill-crazed char 
acter of the lowest typo, without 
the semblance of respect for 
human life. Making a picture of 
his exploits could not point any 
good lesson to modern youth 
and it would work a lot of harm 
Will Hayes realizes that, and 
decent people will think more 
of him, and more of the picture 
industry, for shutting the door to 
Diilinger films. 

The Reporter editorial 
May 25,1934 



Dobbins passes flying exam 


€ acramento’s 21 year old fly¬ 
ing music teacher, Eliot 
Dobbins, formerly of 
Vacaville, who eight months iigo 
set out to break all records for 
learning to fly, has received the 
highest rating the civil aeronau¬ 
tics authority can bestow — that 
of a transport pilot, says an arti¬ 
cle in the Sacramento Bee 
E.E. Hughes, inspector for 
tlie aeronautics authority, who 
put Dobbins through the stiff 
blind flying examination neces 
sary for the rating, said Dobbins 


is one of the few persons to pass 
the test in such a short period of 
time. 

The test also marked the ft si 
time the examination requires 
over an hour of piloting a plane 
over a directed course 11 om a 
covered cockpit 

Dobbins now may pilot a pas 
senger plane anywhere in the 
United States. He hopes to 
obtain a pilot’s post with one of 

the commercial air lines. 

The Reporter 
July 7,1939 


New policy set at theater 

t* 

N; 


An ad for the 
Vacaville 
Theatre ran on 
Jan. 14,1938, 
and promoted 
one of the 
movie Indus* 
try's first color 
features, “A 
Star Is Born." 
Even through 
tough times, 
movies have 
been a part of 
Vacaville 
since the 
1920s. 


WED.-THURS.-FRI. 

JAN. 19-20-21 

Magic Screen 

Wednesday-—9 P* n1, 

CASH PRIZES 
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Tremendous 

Features 

la the Price of Stardom A 
Broken Heart ? 

Fur the First Time Tiro Hrrt'cn 
Kt-veal* How Much Uttlcim**, 

HutreU «ml Jealousy J* 

W ith llollj uotHiN M*Vl| Oitlei -1 * 
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College students aid theater 
promote ‘Prosperity Week’ 



S ome of the students at the 
Sacramento Junior Dulleg© 
have sounded the keynote 
to .1 turn in the economic events 
of the world They have coined a 
slogan, Uu* psychological value 
of which is uncontestabl©, One 
young gentleman meets another. 

Hello! How’s everything:*" 
“Great,” says the other. “Can 
you remember when we had tho 
depression?" 

That’s the spirit suggestive of 
the return of confidence That is 
the spirit of Vacaville mer 
chants, who, in cooperation with 
the Vacaville Theatre, have 
voiced their confidence through 
Hie inauguration of "Prosperity 
Week Special inducements to 
buying. Special prices on mer 
chandise. Special cITortsto 
interest the buyer on general 
merchandise prices, which are 
lower today than ever before, 
Greater values at lower prices. 

"Prosperity Week" begins on 
Saturday. December 10th. and 
runs to and Including Saturday 


December t7tli. It all came 
about in this manner. The 
Vacaville Theatre will offer dur¬ 
ing that week two of the greatest 
values in entertainment on llte 
screen today Marie Dressier 
and Folly Moran will be seen in 
the Itumiest comedy ever pro¬ 
duced, TUOSl’KIUTY." The 
title ol the picture admirably 
lends its name to the occasion. 
Vini when you see the picture 
you will know that Prosperity Is 
here When you see the bargains 
that the Vacaville merchants 
are offering you will be positive 
Unit Prosperity Is here. 

Joan Crawtbnl comes during 
the latter part of the week iu the 
sensational, thundering drama, 
“Rain ’ When even body comes 
to town to sec these two groat 
pictures and also to take advau 
tag© of the offerings ol the 
Vacaville merchants, a new eco¬ 
nomic era will dawn And it 
won’t be long now! 

The Reporter 
Dec. 9,1932 


thing changed but the 
prices!” That’s the new 
policy program for the 
Vacaville Theatre with the 
announcement today of its Feb¬ 
ruary screen listings, Included 
in the new schedule are pic 
lures which have won high 
praise throughout the nation. 
Every picture is guaranteed 


entertainment. 

The reduction in prices has 
won popular approval in Vacav¬ 
ille. Regular seats are now 25 
cents, with logos at 35 cents, 
Children will now be admitted 
for only 5 cents. 

The Reporter 
Jan. 13,1933 


Filmed Entirely in Gorgeous 

Technicolor 

_2nd GREAT HIT 


The Picture That Has 
Everything ! 

Love ! Action ! Song f 

Comedy 1 

“Tho 


Disney hits Vacaville 

w 


alt Disney’s first full 
length color feature, 
"Snow While and the 
Seven Dwarfs ’ will be shown at 
Ihe Vacaville Theatre for throe 
days, beginning Saturday, April 
2. This picture is without a 
doubt the most discussed pic 
lure in screen history. It took 
Disney and lus large staff of car 


toonlsis throe years to make this 
production with the cost run¬ 
ning Into millions of dollars. H 
otters entertainment for young 
and old alike, and tho startlingly 
life-like characters are sure to 
pleas© everybody. 

Tit© Reporter 
Maroh 25.1938 


Our music has been 
filling your Vacaville 
homes for decades . 

(Dr hlMtorv 1930 - 1939: Our Owner Bill Cat mil was 

born Marchl 1935 in Caraway, Arkansas. IW^rew 

« am>!l (Bill's wife) was born February 14, 1935 m 

acaviJic Bill moved to Vacaville in 1939 Bt the age of four. 



ItlII & Marge (kirroll 


Mill' 10, W$ l 


See as for all of your musical needs. 

Our prices are CHEAT. 

Our CDs are ihe BEST prices around 

Mi,.fa rent ands.ll VHS. lasr. DVDS md.^,ms 


Vacaville Music 

359 Merchant St., Vacaville 

707 - 448-3651 
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Now tbiN Ls a elastic, Dei of Milano. Since the late 
ISSO’s they r WOT© known for making (me racing 

i Very big In truck racing. Tills one lea mnu 

bike outlined with tile Villuriit Miugheiita gem. 
Painted In (In' classic Del black with the 
“irlruloro" hcadtube, lines Uuiveoml .steel 
brakes, Dei engraved luitw (oil [foils In renter) 
and enuik. Hus wooden rims tuul (lipping roar 
wheel. 1 tel only used one dtval on Hie right *Ule, 



1935 “Milano - Sail Remo" 


Ray’s Cycle 


WO Main St, Downtown Viuuvilh*. ‘148-1911 • 1121 IVxils St,, Downtown FViirfldd, 428-ltMI 
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PASSAGES 


Thonas Alva Edison 


He is aptJy called *the wizard of 
Menlo Park. F The Inventions that 
sprang from his fertile brain will 

have a pro¬ 
found effect 
on life In the 
20th century. 
Whenever 
Americans 
turn on a 
fight, watch a 
film or fisten 



»H010 IIIOUI! I "ISO*. 

Hlttoa>C*L lire 


to a record or 


a live enter¬ 
tainer, they can thank a home- 
schooled. voracious reader named 
Thomas A)va Edison, 

Working out of a laboratory in 
Menlo Park, N J.. established In 
1876, and later in a bigger "inven¬ 
tion factory’ in West Orange, N J„ 
Edison and his staff toiled over as 
many as 40 projects at a time and 
applied for nearly 400 patents a 
year. Edison Is credited with invent¬ 
ing the light bulb, the phonograph, 
the movie projector, flexible cellu¬ 
loid film, talking motion pictures 
and the carbon microphone. All 
told, Edison was issued patents for 
1,093 inventions, more than any 
other person in U S. history. 

Edison's prolific career ends 
Oct. 18,1931, when he dies quiet¬ 
ly in his sleep at his home in West 
Orange at age 84. Three days later, 
on Oct. 21, electric lights are dark¬ 
ened for one minute throughout the 
United Slates in tribute to the pass 
Ing of genius. 


COMICS 



Blondie makes debut 


Biondie Boopadoop makes her 
debut in 1930 in Chic Young's new 
comic strip, Blondie. She is a bird 
brained flapper who Is admired by 
playboy Dagwood Bum stead. Read 
ers correctly guess their future: 
They will fall in love, and Dag- 
wood's railroad-tycoon father will 
disinherit him. 




Alka-Seltzer 


Miles Laboratories of Elkhart, 
hd., Introduces Alka-SelUer. An 
analgesic and antacid for 
headaches, upset stomachs and 
hangovers, the new product is a 
tablet of sodium bicarbonate, 
monocalclum phosphate, acetyl- 
salicylic acid (aspirin) and citric 
acid. It fizzes when It is dropped In 
water and quickly becomes popular 
among dyspeptics, eventually sell 
ing 2.5 billion tablets a year. 

Also new in the early ‘30s: Plexi 
glass, Wonder bread, Mott's apple¬ 
sauce, windshield wipers , Hostess 
Twinkles, Snickers candy bars, 
flash bulbs, rubber-tired tractors 
and pinball machines. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


first drive-i n movie 

Noting Americans' fascination 
with movies and cars, a visionary 
named Richard Holllngshead Jr. 
combines the two and In 1933 
patents his design for a drlveJn 
movie theater. Holllngshead began 
experimenting In the driveway at his 
house in Camden* N.J., mounting8 
1928 Kodak projector on the hood 
of his car and projecting films onto 
a screen nailed to trees In his back 
yard. The nation's first drive-in the 
oter opens In Camden In June 
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1930 


■ Jan. 6: Jo iff St j Jin begins 
collectivizing olericulture in the 
Soviet Union. All land, livestock 
mid equipment now belong to the 
slate, which k r 11 iU§ use of it to 
farmers under central manage¬ 
ment Income is divided among 
farmers based on the quantity 
and quality of their work; a family 
can own only a houfw\ garden, h ta¬ 
ble and one cow. 


■ Feb* 18; A 24-year-old ama¬ 
teur astronomer, Clyde William 
Tbmbaugh, discovers the planet 
Pluto, 


■ March 14: Metro-Gold wyn- 
Maye rs biggest star, Greta Garbo, 
speaks on screen. In the film ver¬ 
sion of Eu¬ 


gene 

O’Neil Ts hit 
play "Anna 

Christie," 

the steamy 
Swedish- 
bom ac¬ 
tress 
slumps 



*HOPf PLKHlSMtflS 


into a chair in a waterfront saloon 
and utters the words, **Gif me a 
visktsy. Ginger ale on the side. And 
don' be stingy, baby* Garbo's 
husky voice and Scandinavian ac¬ 
cent save her from the fate of oth¬ 
er, less dulcet, silent film stars. 


■ April 6: Mohandas K. Gand¬ 
hi arrives at Danilkon the weet- 
em coast of India* completing a 
"march to the sen” to harvest salt 
illegally from the ocean. The rich¬ 
ly symbolic act protests British 
rule of the subcontinent by defy- 
11 ag the British monopoly on salt 
production* 


■ June 12; Max Schmeling of 
Germany wins the world heavy¬ 
weight boxing title June 12 in 
New York after Jack Sharkey de¬ 
livers a low blow in the fourth 
round. It is the first time the 
championship is decided on a foul. 


■ July: Uruguay plays host to 
the first World Cup soccer tourna¬ 
ment, with 13 nations participate 
ing. Some 90,000 fans cram into 
an unfinished stadium in Montev¬ 
ideo to watch the host nation beat 
Argentina 4-2. Uruguay cele¬ 
brates by declaring a national hol¬ 
iday; Argentines stone the 
Uruguayan consulate in Buenos 
Aires. 


■ Sept. 14: Adolf Hitler's No¬ 
tional Socialist Party wins 6,6 
million votes in national elections, 
taking 107 of 577 seats in the Re¬ 
ichstag to become Germany's sec¬ 
ond-largest party. The rest of Eu¬ 
rope is alarmed by Hitler’s fiery, 
expansionist rhetoric, but his fol¬ 
lowers are enraptured by his em¬ 
phasis on national pride and his 
vitriolic hatred of Jews. 


1931 


■ Jan, 8: Pope Piub XI issues 
an encyclical denouncing trial 
marriages, all forma of birth con 
trol and divorce. 


■ March 3: An act making 
The Star-Spangled Banner* the 
national anthem is signed into 
law by President Hoover 


■ March 31: Knute *tockne, 
legendary Notre Dame football 
coach* dies in an airplane crash. 
Rockne, 43, is en route? from 
i Cansas City to Los Angeles when 
the plane crashes into Kansas 
farmlands. There are no sur¬ 
vivors, flocknc'a 13 years at the 
helm produce five unbeaten sea- 
Bons for the Irish, and a record of 
105 wins, 12 losses and five ties. 


■ May 1: The Empire State 
Building opens on the site former¬ 
ly occupied by the Waldorf ■Astoria 
I lotel at Fifth Avenue and 34th 
Street. At 102 atones and 1,260 
feet, it will be the tallest building 
in the world for more than 40 


years. 


■ Oct, 24: Chicago gang lord 
AJ “Scarface" Capone is sentenced 

to 11 years in 
prison 



for 


tax evasion. 
The sentence 


imposed by a 
federal court 


m Chicago ia 
the sli Rest 


ever handed 
out for tax 


evasion* 

Capone also is fined $50,000 and 
ordered in pay $137,328 in back 
l ixi*ti, as well as court costs. 



children in the city's porks, 
dumps, empty stores and work¬ 
houses. The soldiers use tanks, 
gas grenades, cavalry and in¬ 
fantry in a pitched battle with the 
Hquotlers* The tent com p in 
burned, and at least one bonus 
marcher is killed. 



tii f 11 * ,i 


Duo’s crime 


■ Sept. 1: New York's playboy 
mayor, James J “Jimmy" Walker, 
resigns during an investigation of 
corruption by a state legislative 
commission headed by Judge 
Samuel Seabuiy No malfeasance 
or graft is proved against Walker, 
but many consider his resignation 
an admission of guilt. 


spree ends 


f • . r . 


DOROTHEA t A NCr, U BR ART OE 

Demoralized men waft In a San Francisco bread line* 


t 


Buddy, can you 


spare a dime?’ 


A s the Great Depression 
drags into its third full 
year m 1932, the statistics 
are as bleak as the faces of the peo¬ 
ple standing in bread lines across a 
demoralized nation* 

The average weekly wage falls to 
$17, down from $28 in 1929. A total 
of 1,616 US, banks fail, nearly 
20,000 businesses go bankrupt and 
the number of suicides is reported 
at 21,000, US. industrial produc¬ 
tion falls to a third of its 1929 total, 
and the gross national product 
d/ops to $41 billion, just more than 
half of its 1929 level* US. car sales 
plummet to just more than 1 mil¬ 
lion, down from more than 5 million 


in 1929, Sales of Ford passenger 
cars to farmers fall to 55,000, 
down from 650,000 in 1929. Ford 
cuts its work force from 170,502 to 
46,282* 

Nearly everyone is affected by 
the Depression, but the poorest 
Americans worst of all. u One vivid, 
gruesome moment of those dark 
days we shall never forget,” writes 
author Louis V. Armstrong, de¬ 
scribing a scene in Chicago in the 
spring of 1932. y We saw a crowd of 
some 50 men fighting over a bar¬ 
rel of garbage which had been set 
outside the back door of a restau¬ 
rant* American citizens fighting 
for scraps of food like animals!” 


1932 


■ Jan* 12: Hattie Caraway of 
Arkansas becomes the first 
woman elected to the U*S* Senate, 
She is the winner of a special elec¬ 
tion to finish the term of her late 
husband, Thaddeus H. Caraway 
In November, she is elected to a 
1 ull term in the Senate and will 
serve through 1945. 


■ May 2: “The Jack Benny 
Show'” featuring the violinist-co¬ 
median, premieres on NBC. The 
show will run for 23 years on ra¬ 
dio and an additional 10 on CBS 
television. 


■ March 3: The 72nd Congress 
submits the 20tii Amendment to 
the stales for ratification by their 
legislatures* The amendment 
shortens the “lame duck” period 
for presidents by moving the inau¬ 
guration from March 4 to Jan. 20. 



indbegh 


kidnapping 


■ May 21: Amelia Earh&rt 
lands in Northern Ireland, becom¬ 
ing the first woman to fly solo 
across the Atlantic* On Aug. 25, 
she completes the first nonstop 
transcontinental flight, from Izis 
Angeles to Newark, N J. It takes 
19 hours, 6 minutes. 


■ July 7: The Dow Jones In¬ 
dustrial Average dips to an alb 
time low of 4 1,22 


■ July 28: lb vs ident Herbert 
I [cover calls Out federal limps, 
commanded by Gen, Douglas 
MacArthur, to disperse protesters 
from a comp on Anacostia Mala in 
Washington, D,C* About 25,000 
World War I veterans l)egon to de¬ 
scend on the nation's capital In 
May to try to obtain “bonuses” ati- 
(Uorized by the Adjustment Com¬ 
pensation Act of 1924 but not due 
until 1046, Hoping to claim about 
$500 each, members of the “Bonus 
Army” camped out wiLh wive* und 


PHiULrtLPHIA iNQUjIU'fl 


■ Nov* 8 : Americans, desper¬ 
ate for change, elect New York 
Gov. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
president. When nominated in 

Chicago as 



A criminal case that will grab 
the attention of Americans like 
fewhefore or since begins the 
evening of March 1,1932, at the 
Hopewell, NX home of Charles A. 
Lindbergh, whose solo flight 
across the Atlantic in 1927 elevate 
cd him to ft status akin to royalty. 
When nurse Betty £ low goes to 
check on the 20-monttHikl son of 
Lindljcrgh and his wife, Anne 
Morrow, the child is not in his bed. 
Further investigation turns up a 
note near the nursery window de¬ 
manding $50,000, muddy foot¬ 
print on the floor* a wooden lad¬ 
der he io' lit h the aul- floor win¬ 
dow and u carpenter n chi sab 
Maii' I ban 100,000 police offi- 
rers and civilian vulunhvi 1 s»re 
thrown into the search for the 
n i inning child. ()n May 12* the da* 
composed bixly of C harles Lind* 
heigh Jr. Is found in a wooded^ 
patch about a mile from the Lind- 
berah home. An autopsy shown 
the hahv died of a fractured skull 
On April 3,1936, a fugitive 
felon from Germany named Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann will die in 

the electric chair in Trontun, N.J,, 
for the crime 



the Democra¬ 
tic candidate, 
Roosevelt de¬ 
clared in hie 
acceptance 
Bpeech p u I 
pledge you, I 
pledge my¬ 
self* to a new 
deal for the 


American people," He promised 
relief for the millions of unem ¬ 
ployed, a variety of pub 1 ic works 
projects to put people back to 
work, repeal of Prohibition, an 
overhaul of farm policies and 
duction of tariffs. 


■ Dec. 4: Walter Winchell, a 
New York Dai !y Mirror columnist, 
starts broadcasting a radio pro¬ 
gram Dec. 4. Winchell begins the 
show with, “Good evening, Mr and 
Mrs. America and all the ships at 
sea.” 


During a wave of criminality 
that sweeps the United States m 
the 1930s, few desperadoes cut a 
more swashbuckling legend than 
that of twoTexanfl — Clyde Chewte 
nut Barrow and his partner, lover 
and mu\ mate, Bonnie Parker 

(above). i*» 

Hardscrabble thieves and 
killers, Bonnie and Clyde conduct 
a two-year crime spree in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Iowa. 

They and their accomplices rob 
small-town ha i iks, gas stations 
and luncheonettes, never getting 
more than S3,500 in a single heist 
But they kill at least a dozen peo¬ 
ple, including nine lawmen. 

The end comes the morning of 
May 23,1934, on a country road 
near Salles,Texas; FBI agents 
track the gang to a farm owned by 
the father of gang member Henry 
Methvin and lawmen stake out 
the road to the farm. Bonnie and 
Clyde drive into the trap and die 
in a fusillade of 167 bullets. Bon¬ 
nie is found in the passenger seal, 
her body riddled, holding a sand¬ 
wich, a pack of cigarettes and a 
machine gun. Clyde, barely recog- 
mzable, is slumped over the steer¬ 
ing wheel, clutching a revolver 
She is 23; he is 25. 

Their bodies and their tan For 
V-8 sedan are put on display, and 
thousands of gawkers turn out. 



1933 


1934 


■ May 27: Dubbed the *Centu« 
ry of Progress ” the 1933 Chicago 
Worlds Fair attracts 22 million 
visitors during ite run from May 

27 to Nov. 12. 



Much of the 
fairs success is 
credited to fan 
dancer Sally 
Rand, who ap¬ 
pears in the 
“Streets of 
Paris” attrac¬ 
tion. Carrying 


feathery pl umes or a giant opaque 
balloon, an apparently naked 
Rand sashays across the stage to 
Claude Debussy's “Clair de Lunef 
titillating the audience without 
ever showii g more than her face, 
arms and legs, 


■ July 6: M^jor League Base- 
balfs first All-Star Game is played 
at Comiskey Park in Chicago. A 
two-run homer by Babe Ruth lifts 
the American League to a 4-2 win. 


■ May 28: At a time when 
multiple births are rare, the 
Dionne quintuplets — Annette, 
Emilie, Yvonne, Marie and Ceale 
— are bom in Northern Ontario* 
Their impove^ tshed parents, Oli¬ 
va and Elzire Dionne, already 
have six children. In 1935, the 
quints will be removed from the 
parents' care and made wards of 
the state, ostensibly to prevent 
their exploitation. But the On¬ 
tario government will house the 
five girls in a specially built com¬ 
pound railed Quintland, which 
will draw as many as 6,000 people 
a day and i ecome Canada's 
biggest tourist attraction. In 1998* 
embarrassed by public criticism, 
the Ontario government will an¬ 
nounce that it will pay $2,8 mil¬ 
lion to compensate the surviving 
Dionne quintuplets for the ex¬ 
ploitation they endured. 


■ July 14: The National Social¬ 
ists are declared the only legal po¬ 
litical party in Germany. On July 
26, the regime announces a pro¬ 
gram to perfect the “Aryan race* 
by sterilizing people deemed un¬ 
worthy of breeding, li i August 
comes official confirmation that 
thousands of Jews I lave been sent 
to concentration camps for such 
offenses as “consorting with Ger¬ 
man girls/’ an d in October, Ger¬ 
many withdraws from the League 
of Nations, announcing its inten¬ 
tion to rearm. 


Aug, 19: Hitler, already 

chancellor, 
also becomes 
president 
and supreme 



commander 
of the armed 
forces* He re¬ 
tains the ti¬ 
tle Der 
Fuehrer 
(The Leader) 


■ July 22: Public Enemy Na 1, 
George “Madiine Gun” Kelly, cap* 
tunes headlines with the kidnap¬ 
ping of Oklahoma City oil million¬ 
aire Charles F Urschel and the 
nationwide manhunt that follows* 
Kelly, sentenced to life in prison 
for the kidnapping, will die of a 
heart attack in the Leavenworth 
penitentiary on July 18,1954, his 
69th birthday His wife and nc^ 
complice* Kathryn, will serve a 
lengthy sentence in federal pris¬ 
ons in Ohio and Michigan. 


and later predicts the Third Reich 
wdll last LOGO years* 


■ Sept* 8: The Morro Castle, 
luxury 1 liner that shuttles between 
New York and Havana, catches 
fire and turns into an inferno off 
Asburv Park, NJ. More than 130 
people are killed. 


■ Nov* 17: The United States 
officially recognizes the commu¬ 


nist government of the Soviet 
l Inion. 


Dec. 5: Americans twist I he 
end of Prohibition, when Utah be- 
com cm the 36th state to nitily the 
21 Ht Amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion* The 2 let Amendment re¬ 
peals the 18th, which look effect 
Jan, 16,1920, prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of liquor in 
l ho United States. Anheuser- 
\ lunch marks the occasion by dis¬ 
patching its newly introduced 
team of Clydesdale horses to de¬ 
liver a case of beer to President 
Franklin Roosevelt, who cam¬ 
paigned in 1932 for an end to Pro¬ 
hibition. 


■ Qct. 16: Man Tse-tung, 
leader of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, begins what wall be called 
“The Long Marchf an epic year¬ 
long ink of6,000 miles across 18 
mountain ranges and six mqjor 
rivers. With his base in Kinngri 
Province nearly encircled by Na¬ 
tionalist Chinese troops led by 
Chhmg Kai-shek, Mao leads his 
90,000-strong army north to 
Ye nan province. About 68,000 
communist soldiers die along the 

way. 


■ Nov* 21: America’s "poor lit¬ 
tle rich girl,” U)-yeuiK)ld Gloria 
Laura Vanderbilt, finds a stable 
home with her paternal aunt, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney of- 
ter a sensational custody battle 
that happily distracts a Depres¬ 
sion-tom country* “Little Gloria 
father, Reginald "‘Reggie" Clay- 
poole Vanderbilt, died a year after 
her birth, leaving to her an un¬ 
touchable trust fund of $2.8 mil* 
Imn and nothing to Iter mother. 
Gloria Mercedes Morgan/Fhe ba¬ 
sis of the custody suit, played out 
in New- York, was the child's ne¬ 
glect by her mother and her moth- 
er’e notorious affair with a female 
member of the British royal fami* 

ly- 
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The Past Century 


Now its available online. 
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■ Jury S: An pnrt of hi* n„ w 
t V il pregrom mmwl .it wo„ v j n „ 
nn economic Mffely net r or ,i ln * 

ni.it i ■isl Million. I'lVNulont 
Franklin IVImin Koo*,. v „|, 
f, Nntinnrtl 1-iiUir Ro1,it lnn> .\* 
fliniiinj; the ri^hl ol'empl.^p 
to join trtl*or oiynniMtiomi am j 
tuhtwhii^l»i honrd that hie* the 
power to investigate unfair can 
uloyittwit practii'm o r , \ Ui , ( J 
I'ongrwa approves the Social sL 

eorityAct,eaUtl)liHhing then/ 
find system of old-age nnn U - 
itww and unemployment tns Ur . 
an or beni'fitA 

Sopt 8: The flamboyant po- 
careerof Louaiann Gov 
“Kingfish" I^ierce U nE 

a populist 
•ovod and hated 
'.n equal de¬ 
gree who 
amassed vir¬ 
tually dicta¬ 
torial power, 
>s ended by 

an assassin’s 
bullet in a 

hallway of the 

R Capitol in 

tacke /’ Dr C «f ! wSss, iSe^oft, 

anti-Long faction, is killed by th7 
senator's bodyguards. 

I ■ Sopt - l 15: Adolf H, tier signs 

the Nuremberg Uw 8 rescind? 
the civil rights or Germany's ^ 
600,000 Jews, the first stage of his 
*W1 solution" to rid Europe of all 

uGWS. 

■ Nov. 7: T^xas law enforce¬ 
ment officials say that motorized 
cattle rustling has surpassed the 
efficiency of Wild West rustlers 
who used horses. 





. ,7 Ma J° r Base¬ 

balls Hall of Fame is established 

in Cooperstown, MY., where, ac¬ 
cording U} legend, young Abner 
Doubleday “invented” the game in 
1839, In the first annual balloting 
by the BasebalJ Writers of Ameri¬ 
ca, five players — Babe Ruth, Ty 
Cobb, Honus Wagner, Christy 
Mathewson and Waiter Johnson 
— receive vote totals that ensure 
their enshrinement. 

H March 7: After Adolf HitJeFs 
denunciation of the 1925 Treaty of 
Locarno, his Nazi troops occupy 
the Rhineland and meet no resis¬ 
tance, 

■ April 5-6; The most destruc¬ 
tive tornado in modem times rips 
through Georgia and Mississippi, 
leaving 658 dead. 

■ Nov, 4: President Roosevelt 
is re-elected by a landslide, defeat¬ 
ing Republican Alfred M, Landon, 
The newly elected 75th Congress 
will be 80 percent Democratic, 
marking the zenith of power for 
the Democratic Party 

■ June 5: Boulder Dam {later 
renamed Hoover Dam) on the Col¬ 
orado River at the Arizona-Neva- 
da border is officially completed. 

■ July 18: Civil war erupts in 
Spain as army commanders in 
Morocco and later in other Span¬ 
ish-held territories begin a revolt 
agJiinst the weak government in 
Madrid. Within Spain, Francisco 
Franco takes command of the 
Falangists (Spanish fascists) in 

-^rned opposition to the Loyalists, 
ne Spanish Civil War becomes a 

'“glorious liberal cause for many 
young Americans who go to Spain 
to aid the Loyalists against the 
fascia ta 

■ Sept. 1: Cunard’s Queen 
Mary, the largest liner afloat, com¬ 
pletes its maiden voyage from 
England to New York. 

■ Oct. 25: Adolf Hitler and 
Italian dictator Benito Mussolini 
sign the accord known as the 
“Rome-Berlin axis." Concurrently, 
Germany's Josef Goebbels initi¬ 
ates a propaganda campaign 
against Czechoslovakia. 

■ Nov. 23: Henry R. Luce, al¬ 
ready the publisher of Time and 
Fortune, introduces Life as a 
weekly newsmagazine with a 
strong visual quotient. The first 
issue features a cover photograph 
by Margaret Bourke-White of con¬ 
struction of the Fort Peck Dam on 
the Missouri River in Montana. 

■ Dec. 11: The 325-day reign 
of England’s new king, Edward 
VIII Prince of Wales, comes to an 
end when he renounces his 
throne in fovor of “the woman 1 
loveAmerican divorcee Wallace 
Sim peon, rocking the British Em¬ 
pire but mesmerizing romantics 
the world over. Members of the 
Cabinet refuse to support the king 
because the marriage would be in¬ 
compatible with his position us 
head of the Church of England. 
Edward's brother, the Duke of 
York, is immediately solemnized 
as George VI. 



1937 



L L E 


N N I U 



NOTEBOOK 


and! Jan ' 2: P,ttB burgh banker 

cW l hf?^r And ™? Mellon dis¬ 
closes n letters to the Roosevelt 

administration that he is 

^ortcoUecUontothenatior 

2J3K L a *9 million National 
Gallery to house it 

is -T Jan - 2 ? : President Roosevelt 
If sworn m for a second term in 

the first inauguration held Jan. 20 
instead of March 4. 

■ Feb. Jj Thirteen “enemies of 
he people," i.e., political enemies 

ol boviet dictator Josef Stalin, are 
executed in Moscow following the 
latest in a series of “show trials. 1 ” 

® F&b, 11: A strike of General 
Motors auto plants ends after 44 
days when GM management de¬ 
livers a $25 million pay increase 
for 225,000 workers. The strike 
badly crippled production and 
was marked by riots and the use 
of federal troops to restore order 

■ March 18: The worst school 
disaster in US, history occiira in 
New London, Texas. A waste^gas 
pipeline explodes beneath the 
New London Consolidated School, 
and the ensuing fire destroys the 
structure before anyone can es¬ 
cape, Most of the 294 people killed 
are children, but all of the teach¬ 
ers also lose their liveSn 

■ April 26: German bombers, 
used on behalf of the fascists in 
the Spanish Civil \Var T devastate 
the to wn of Guernica, near Bilbao, 
killing hundreds of people, mostly 
civilians. The atrocity inspires 
Pablo Picasso to paint “Guernica/" 
depicting the horrors of war 


■ May 6: The German dirigi¬ 
ble Hindenburg, considered the 
crowning achievement of the 
Third Reich, bursts into flames at 
the naval air station in Lake- 
burst, N,J. Of the iflinden burg's 97 
passengers and crew; 36 are killed 
and most of the others injured. 
Radio reporter Herbert Morrison's 
eyewitness account, with the 
plaintive cry, “Oh, the humanity^ 
becomes the first recorded news 
report to be broadcast nationally 
by the NBC radio network. 

M May 27: San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Bridge, proclaimed 
as the “eighth wonder of the 
world,” is officially opened; 

200,000 pedestrians cross it on 
opening day. 



SAN FRANCISCO VISITORS ANO CONVENTION BUREAU 

■ June 5: By winning the Bel¬ 
mont Stakes, War Admira 1 be¬ 
comes the fourth winner of horse 
racing's Triple Crown, having tri¬ 
umphed earlier in the Kentucky 
Derby and Preakness Stakes. 

■ June 22: Joe Louis, the 23- 
year-old “Brown Bomber" from 
Detroit, wrests the heavyweight 
boxing title from Jim Braddock, 
winning by a knockout over the 
31-year-old defending champion 
in Chicago. Louis will hold the ti¬ 
tle for 12 years. 

■ Aug* 8: As war between C) a- 
na and Japan heats up, Peking 
falls to the Japanese invaders and 
army rule is established. In If le 
wake of Japanese warnings of at¬ 
tacks on Shanghai, US. women 
and children are evacuated from 
Shangi Lai just before it is bombed. 

■ Sept- 5: Adolf Hitler arrives 
in Nuremberg for the opening of 
the National Socialist Congress, 
touching off the largest display of 
Nazi power to date, 

■ Dec- 25: Walt Disney's 
“Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs," the first fulMength ani¬ 
mated cartoon, opens. 


1938 


■ Feb. 24: A toothbrush devel¬ 
oped by DuPont Co. becomes the 
first nylon-bnsed product to be 
marketed. 

■ May 26: Congress establish¬ 
es the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to investigate 
communist, fascist, Nazi and oth¬ 
er hostile organizations. 


Earhart’s flight of fancy 


W hen pioneer aviator 
Amelia Earhart and 
navigator Fred Noonan 
take off from Oakland, Calif* on the 
morning of May 21,1937, and head 
east in their Lockheed Electra on a 
globe-girdling flight along the equa¬ 
tor, the nation is caught up in the 
impending adventure. 

The trip is more than three- 
fourths completed when Earhart 
and Noonan land at Lae, New 
Guinea, on June 29, After several 
days of rest and a wait for fair 
weather, Earhart and Noonan take 
off for Howland Island but they 
never show up. On July 2, a US* 
Coast Guard cutter stationed off 
Howland Island receives a transmis¬ 
sion from the Electra advising that 
the island is not in sight and that 
fuel is running low. Then silence. 

For two weeks, the world is 
gripped by suspense as a dozen 
ships and scores of aircraft comb the 
area near Howland Island, When 
the search is called off July 18 , 
mourning is tentative, uncertain; 
and authorities are confounded. 

What happened? Future years 
will yield many “explanations ” 
many conflicting ^eyewitness ac¬ 
counts” of executions on islai ids 
where Earhart and Noonan may 
have been captured by the Japan¬ 
ese. Rumors will arise that Earhart 



Amelia Earhart poses with her Lockheed Electra 10E plane In 1936- 
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was on a secret spying mission on 
direct order from President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and that the 
Japanese were onto it and effected 
Earhart’s capture. Romantic ru¬ 


mors, too: Were Earhart and Noo¬ 
nan lovers? Other theories abound, 
some ludicrous, some provocative. 
It’s a classic mystery*that may 
someday be solved ,.. or maybe not. 



AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


‘Terror before the storm’ 


It starts with the hot, dry sum¬ 
mer of 1931, followed by rainless, 
scorching summers throughout 
much of the decade. From Texas to 
I he Dakotas, the flat, treeless coun¬ 
try of the Great 1 flams — once 
bountiful with a hardy winter 
wheat called Turkey Red resem¬ 
bles a lunar landscape. Howl! ng 
prairie winds, whipping up the 
dust, displace millions of tons of 
topsoil as far as Chicago and San 
Francisco, About 100 million acres 
of the Southern Plains — a circle 


encompassing the panhandles of 
Texas and Oklahoma, western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado and 
New Mexico — become a wasteland 
dubbed the Dust Bowl. 

1 he worst of the dust storms 
comes on Black Sunday, Apn 1 14, 
1935. About a quarter of the farm 
families abandon their homesteads, 
pile their belongings onto dilapidat¬ 
ed jalopies ai*d head toward Cali¬ 
fornia. The exodus will be chroni¬ 
cled in John Steinbeck’s classic 
1939 novel "The Grapes of Wraths 


■ Nov. 9: Young Nazis go on a 
rampage in Berlin, smashing the 
windows, or “kristal" of stores 
owned by Jews. The action ignites 
a pogrom in which more than 90 
Jews are killed at random and be¬ 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 sent to 
concentration camps. 


1939 


■ June 25: President Roosevelt 
signs into law the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which sets a mini¬ 
mum wage of 25 cents an hour, to 
rise to 40 cents by 1945, and a 40- 
hour workweek. It orders time 
and a half for overtime and ends 
the use of child labor. 

■ July 15: A Manhattan ticker- 
tape parade welcomes Howard 
Hughes a day after the Houston- 
bom millionaire aviator and his 
four-man crew establish a record 
for around-the-world flight. The 
14,824-mile trip begins and ends 
at Brooklyn’s Floyd Bennett Field 
and takes throe days, 19 hours 
and 8 minutes. 

■ Sept. 2: Adolph Hitler scores 
a great victory when, following a 
weeklong four-power conference 
in Munich, he and Italian dictator 
Benito Mussolini gain concessions 
from British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain and Premier 
Edouard Dalndier of France, After 
the “peaceful" agreement returns 
the Sudeten land from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to Germany, Chamberlain 
goes home to assure England of 
"'peace in our Lime. M 

■ Sept, 21: A hurricane roars 
ashore with little warning, strik¬ 
ing Long Island and much of New 
England, The storm takes an esti¬ 
mated 680 lives. 


‘Lightning war’ 

A scant two decades after the 
guns fell silent to end the First 
WorldWar, Europe is once again a 
field of battle. And Germs ay is 
once again a protagonist, attack¬ 
ing a poorly equipped Poland on 
Friday, Sept 1,1939, in a 
blitzkrieg — a lightning wan 

Back in March, Adolf Hitler 
arrogantly ignored the Munich 
agreements of 1938, in which h© 
ceded all territorial claims in ex¬ 
change for the Sudentenland of 
Czechoslovakia, by occupying 
Moravia and Bohemia, With 
Hitler's concurrence, Hungary an¬ 
nexes Carpathia-Ukraine, and 
Czechoslovakia ceases to exist 
The stage is set for the invasion of 
Poland by a nonaggression pact 
between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, signed Aug, 23, 

On Sunday, Sept 3, Neville 
Chamberlains British govern¬ 
ment sends an ultimatum to 
i litler: Withdraw from Poland 
within two hours, or Britain and 
Germany will be at war. Hitler 
scoffs at the warning; and later 
that evening, Chamberlain tells 
Lire British people that a state of 
war exists with Germany. France's 
declaration comes two days later 
Warsaw falls Sept. 27. Now the 
swastika waves oh flagpoles in Vi¬ 
enna, Prague, and Warsaw, and 
World War II has begun. 


■ Jan. 26: Gen. Francisco 
Franco’s rebel army occupies 
Barcelona t virtually ending the 
three-year Spanish Civil War. 
Franco's camp is recognized as the 
official government of Spain. 

■ March 12: Cardinal Eugenio 
Pacelli is installed in Vatican City 
as Pope Pius XII, following the 
Feb. 10 death of Pope Pius XI at 
age 81. 

■ April 9: Contralto Marian 
Anderson performs on Easter at 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washing¬ 
ton, after the descendant of slaves 
is refused permission to perform 
at Constitution Hall by the 
Daughters of the American Revo¬ 
lution, all-white members de¬ 
scended from the nation s found¬ 
ing soldiers. In protest, first lady 
Eleanor Roosevelt resigns from 
the organization, and a group of 
prominent citizens arranges for 
this outdoor performance, which 
nearly 75,000 attend — enough to 
fill Constitution Hall many times 
over. 

■ May 2: Between games of a 
holiday doubleheader, New York 
Yankee's first baseman Lou 
Gehrig, suffering from a degener¬ 
ative nervous-system disorder 
called amyotrophic lateral sclero¬ 
sis, stands before 61,808 of his 
adoring fans at Yankee Stadium. 

for the past two weeks you 
have been reading about a bad 
break I got A he says in one of the 
most touching farewells in sports 
history, ‘‘Yet, today, I consider my¬ 
self the luckiest man on the face of 
the Earth/’ Gehrig's illness put an 
end to his streak of 2,130 consecu¬ 
tive games — a record that will 
stand for 66 years unL l broken by 
Cal Ripken Jr. of the Baltimore 
Orioles, 

M Nov. 30: The Soviet Union 
invades Finland, The war is pre¬ 
cipitated by Finland's refusal to 
cede to the Russians the strategic 
Karelian Isthmus. 
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PASSAGES 


T.E. Lawrence 

The famed "Lawrence of Arabia,' 
who led the Arab revolt against the 
Turks during World War I. dies May 
19,1935, of Injuries sustained in a 
motorcycle accident in England. 

Jean Harlow 

The 2&year-old Hollywood sex 
goddess dies of uremic poisoning 
after a year of poor health. Shoot 
ing Is stopped on "Saratoga," 
which Harlow has been filming with 
co-star Clark Gable. The studio an¬ 
nounces plans to re-shoot Harlow's 
scenes with another actress, but a 
public outcry to see her iast picture 
prods the studio to satvage the 
half-completed project. 


ENTERTAINMENT 



hew line cinema 

The cinema's best year 

The nation's 80 million filmgo- 
ers in 1939 cannot be aware that 
they are experiencing what may be 
the greatest of all years for films. 
Bookends are two pictures solely 
credited to Victor Fleming, although 
he was a part-time director for each 
— "The Wizard of Oz," MGM's 
splendidly produced version of a 
children's classic, and "Gone With 
the Wind," David O. Seiznick’s 
treatment of Margaret Mitchell’s 
historic bestseller, with Vivien Leigh 
as Scarlett O’Hara and Clark Gable 
as Rhett Butler (above). No fewer 
than two dozen films from this year 
are destined for classic status. 

Heroes in tights 

The man of steel from the plan¬ 
et Krypton makes his comic-book 
debut in the June 1938 issue of Ac¬ 
tion Comics. Superman is the 
brainchild of two 24-year-old car¬ 
toonists. Jerry Siegel and Jose^ 
Shuster. "Mild-mannered reporter" 
Clark Kent is able to transform him¬ 
self into Superman by ducking into 
a phone booth and then bounding 
about In blue tights and a red cape 
fighting for "truth, justice and the 
American way. ’ The following year, 
an 18-year-old graphics artist 
named Bob Kane unleashes Bat¬ 
man on the pages of Detective 
Comics. Soon joined by Robin, the 
Boy Wonder, the Caped Crusader 
will do battle against a motley crew 
of archfiends in Gotham City. 

‘War of the Worlds’ 

Mercury Theater on the AJr pre¬ 
sents on the CBS radio network an 
adaptation of H.G. Wells' "The War 
of the Worlds," Oct. 30,1938. The 
dramatization by 23-year-old Orson 
Welles of an invasion by space 
creatures at Grovers Mills, N.J., Is 
intended as a Halloween prank. But 
it Is so realistic that it incites one of 
the oddest mass panics In history. 
Hundreds of New Yorkers rush out 
their doors with handkerchiefs over 
their mouths to guard against mart¬ 
ian gas. Telephone lines are 
jammed as people seek news of 
the "Invasion," and motorists clog 
the roads in a flight to the country¬ 
side. Such a furor ensues that the 
federal government takes steps to 
ensure that no such program could 
be broadcast again without making 
certain the listeners wiil under¬ 
stand It Is fiction. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The ‘people’s car’ 

The Volkswagen, or "people's 
car," Is Introduced in February in 
Germany. Built from a design by 
Ferdinand Porsche, the simple, in 
expensive automobile Is Adolf 
Hitler's answer to Henry Ford's 
Model T. Germany will begin mass- 
producing the bubble-shaped, rear 
engine vehicle In 1937. 
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